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The course of the current 'pay round’ has been 
a series of defeats for public sector workers, and 
the responsibility lies clearly with the leader- 
ship of the trade union movement as a whole. They 
kept the rank and file passive and divided while 
they made a show of co-ordinating their talks with 
the government, But when they failed to peaceably 
extract any deal acceptable to the members, they 
then cynically went their separate ways, letting 
the ruling class break the struggles of section by 
Section, aS easy aS peeling an onion, taking great 
care that there should be no co-ordinated 
solidarity of all public sector workers. 


The Dublin Corporation workers are but the lat- 
est heroic section to enter into the fray, and the 
worst paid. In response, the bosses' state, with 
the support of Labour in Coalition, has pulled out 
all the stops and moved in the Army to clear major 
city rubbish heaps. The workers correctly resisted 
and came to blows with the police who were there 
to protect the facade of a 'civil' power in 
action. Moore Street market was cleaned by the 
army only at the second attempt, after 200 riot- 
equipped police pushed the pickets off the street 
in the dark hours of a Sunday morning. 


Even as they resisted the first attempt and 
suffered the baton blows of the uniformed thugs of 
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the bosses' state, an FWUI union official berated 

the workers for 'violence' and preferred that they 
Should sit peaceably in the street from whence the 
police could have shifted them one by one to clear 


a way for the army blacklegs. But the strikers 
were right to physically resist. 


The use of the police and army must always be 
resisted, and the working class will pay the final 
price if its rank and file are not won to organise 
their own self-defence in anticipation of every 
escalation of the use of organised strike breaking 
by the bosses’ state! 


Wage rises to preserve and regain the value of 
the pay-packet can clearly only be won on the 
basis of the maximum unity of action of all work- 
ers in every sector around common claims, and 
through organising to force the officials to carry 
out the will of a fighting rank and file movement. 
The largely unaccountable leaders of the major 


unions and the organised centre of class treachery 
in the ICTU must not be allowed to continue divi- 
ding us up into isolated sections that can be 


marched into honourable but certain defeats. 


Last autumn,after a single day of unprededented 
public sector stoppages, these lieutenants of the 








bosses in our organiSations called off any further 
stoppages alongside the teachers who were then the 
most determined and aggrieved section. Once the 
government restored the 'normal procedures' so 
that the union officials felt their own profes- 
sional role was no longer undermined, they resumed 
their wheeler-dealing with the Government and left 
the teachers to stew in their own juice, ITGWU's 
Carroll attempted to undermine even the very first 
day of action. FWUI's more suave Attley had his 
members massively ballot to give him full powers 
to 'take whatever further action may be necessary' 
to defend the claims of public sector workers, To 
which he replied by doing absolutely NOTHING, It 
was that chain of sham and deliberate division of 
the ranks of workers that has now left Dublin city 
workers largely isolated in their battle. The 

fight must be for solidarity strikes against the 
police and army strikebreaking; bring forward all 
public sector pay claims immediately! 


Lesson of the Teachers' Defeat 


Southern Irish teachers were humiliatingly def- 
eated after a 9 month struggle over wages in which 
the unity and strength of their forces, plus the 
merits of their claim, easily outweighed the 
‘legal' force of the parliamentary veto on the 10% 
arbitrator's pay award. Their exceptional strength 
(40,000 in three allied unions, the biggest single 
homogeneous batallion of workers in the Republic) 
and their willingness to defend their award also 
potentially outweighed all the propaganda advant- 
ages of a government claiming to hold the line on 
public sector pay in the name of national solvency 
against a supposedly 'privileged' group of work- 
ers. This defeat, therefore, is all the more 
shattering a blow for public sector workers in 
general against whom the wage offensive has been 
sharpest since 1979 when national indebtdedness to 
imperialist finance-capital became the key issue 
in the continuing crisis of rule of the Irish 
bourgeoisie. How was it possible for such a defeat 
to be so easily inflicted? 


The decisive factor was that of leadership 
within the teacher unions, or more precisely, 
misleadership and betrayal by a caste of union 
bureaucrats pursuing a 'professional' self-inter- 
est aS respectable and responsible brokers within 
bourgeois society. This caste's self-interest 
revealed itself to be in fundamental conffict with 
the interests of "their members" in the last ana- 
lysis. In a Dublin primary teachers' meeting held 
to vote on the sell-out deal, INTO militants made 
bitterly clear their sense of betrayal (Tribune, 
18/5/86). Yet, during the long 9-month period, no 
militants had apparently mobilised any rank-and— 
file sections to force the leaderships to adopt a 
strategy and tactics that could have won if 
actually fought for. 


The truth is that the strategy adopted by the 
union leaders could not have won even if fully 
earried out. Token stoppages of up to three days, 
mass demonstrations and rallies were the only 
methods adopted until after the Easter conferences 
when pressure from the ranks forced the union 


leaders to threaten three-week stoppages (but only 
at the end of the school year) and exam boycotts. 
By then, however, the bureaucrats had been allowed 
to retreat step by step, offering to settle for 
concessions on back-pay so as to save the 
'prineciple' that official arbitrator's awards 

should be fully acknowledtged, even if deferred 

for a further three years! All they were really 
interested in preserving was the principle that 
THEIR professional role as bargainers should not 

be undermined by the FORMAL rejection of wage 
deals secured by them. As for the amounts involved 
- that was never a sticking point! 


The true interests of the rank and file tea- 
cher were, of course, the exact opposite of this! 
The immediacy and the amounts of pay increase were 
all-important, and the question of restoring 
'eonfidence' in the arbitration system was never 
in the interests of teachers. After all, this 
arbitration system was never anything more than a 
historic compromise by public sector workers, 
agreeing to rely not upon their own organised 
strength but instead on the 'rationality' of the 
capitalist state's arbitrator. The fact that the 
bosses' parliament was legally entitled - as part 
of the very arbitration provisions themselves - to 
veto the arbitrator's award, merely underlines 
that the best interest of teachers will be served | 
instead by scrapping every remaining ILLUSION in 
arbitration. Any attempt to turn the teachers’ 
unions into democratically accountable FIGHTING 
organisations must seek to commit them to a comp- 
lete break with ‘arbitration' procedures and rel- 
iance instead upon their own mobilised strength. 


This was a vital argument for any nucleus of 
militants to have raised during the dispute if 
they were to break the membership from the illu-. 
sions which allowed the leaders to put over their 
sell-out deal in the end. But what action goals 
should such militants have fought for as necessary 
to win their immediate claim? As the IWG argued in 
its leaflet to some mass teachers' meetings on the 
eve of the exam boycott, all-out strike action was 
the only basis, from the start, on which a sure 
fight to victory could ever have been based. Yet 
it was the last thing the leadership wanted, for 
such a commitment by the ranks would have allowed 
infinitely less chance of weaseling out of a hard 
fight and social disorder. 


Secondly, the fight could then have been taken 
up to build rank-and-file controlled strike comm- 
ittees to run the dispute and to fully control the 
central leadership at every stage. That is a vital 
necessity of all workers in struggle. Thirdly, 
effective solidarity was all the more difficult as 
long as the teachers themselves were not prepared 
to back their call for sacrifices by others with 
the commitment of strike-action by themselves. In 
the upshot, the teachers' leaders therefore did 
not attempt to mobilise solidarity. When the Gov- 
ernment dug in against the threatened exam boycott 
and began to recruit 6,000 scabs to correct exam 
papers, NO counter attack was mobilised by the 
teachers or union leaders in general. Against this 
background it is easy to see that the leaders’ 
threat to boycott exams was intended as much to 
frighten their own members into accepting a sell- 
out deal as it was to get the Government back into 
negotiations. 
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Teachers’ mass rally in Croke Park. The leaders kept 
the ranks corralled right up to the sellout. (D.Speirs) 


These lessons must be analysed and learned by 
militant teachers if they are to now - as they 
must - set about building the basis for a rank and 
file movement across the teachers' unions to 
prevent otherwise inevitable repeats of such 
betrayals. Of central importance in hammering out 
an action programme around which to begin this 
fight is the realisation that sectional trade 
union methods, are no guarantee of victories; 
that class-wide answers are necessary, not simply 
in terms of solidarity action but in terms of 
joint struggle for common claims, for struggle of 
worker and unemployed, women, youth and students 
together, and of trade union sections and broader 
action groups together. Nor can we hope to win 
even our mere wage demands while ignoring the 
eonnected political demands which arise out of our 
struggles. One such slogan which should have 
dominated every teachers' demonstration was 
'Labour out of Coalition Now’, 


C.A.LS.P. 


The whole conception of building a rank and file 
movement independent of the union bureaucracy is a 
political one, It goes beyond any facile belief 
that mere militancy, on a trade union basis, can 
answer the problems facing the working class. 
While the action goals of a rank and file prog- 
ramme may concentrate on what is necessary in the 
particular struggles of the day, militants must be 
won to see that any serious fight on this basis 
begins to put the working class on a war footing 
against capitalist rule as a whole. For, the rul- 
ing class in this semi-colonial debt-ridden econ- 
omy is incapable of resolving its economic an 
political contradictions except by stepping up 
further its attacks on jobs, wages, living stan- 
dards, health, education and social services - a 
task for which O'Malley's Progressive Democrats is 
only one new instrument in preparation. Therefore, 
no method of struggle which is blind to this can 
ever be a guide for the militants of our class, 


The IWG ealls for joint action of all militants 
and socialists for action goals that can begin to 
mobilise the fight back, out of which in addition 
there can grow the kind of political debate that 
will unite the best fighters into the nucleus of a 
new and revolutionary party of socialism necessary 
for complete victory. 
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For that reason we have paid close attention to 
the initiative of 'left' trade union leader John 
Mitchell of IDATU in his call for a new all-Ire- 
and socialist party. Mitchell's campaign went 
'public' on May 15th at a meeting of about 100 in 
the ATGWU hall in Dublin and provided public con- 
firmation of our worst anticipations for this 
opportunist venture. 


Mitehell is the leading official of IDATU and 
personally shares the major responsibility for the 
sell-out of one of the most politically signifi- 
eant strikes in years - the anti-apartheid Dunnes 
Stores strike which still continues unresolved 
since 19 July 1984. Mitchell ordered the strikers 
to remove their pickets in December 1985 when the 
Coalition government promised to consider rest- 
rictions on S.African fruit imports. Three months 
later a promise was given of import licensing from 
the start of 1987, a scheme full of ‘commercial’ 
get-outs. For this mess of illusions and de-mobi- 
lising of independent workers' action against 
Apartheid, Mitchell has kept these young strikers 
off the picket line, jobless, on strike pay. 


Against a backdrop of Labour's role it is 
easy for any union bureaucrat to adopt a left-wing 
pose, and in Mitchell's case this is done by 
echoing the near universal condemnation of Labour 
and offering himself as a 'real' alternative! The 
kernel of his argument is that there are "limits 
to what you can do with trade unions" and that the 
real problem "is how society is organised", 


Mitchell's method divides "trade union" from 
"political" action, a division against which 
socialists have fought, as a matter of political 
principle, ever since it emerged as a key feature 
of bourgeois reformism in the working class move- 
ment. For, workers' direct industrial action not 
only frequently poses political challenges to the 
bosses' state but is deliberately mobilised by the 
best sections of workers to win explicit political 
objectives - in recent years for example, to def- 
end victims of repression or to shift taxation 
onto the wealthy. The "political strike" is the 
most powerful weapon of the class struggle. 


Any conception of "politics" which does not 
put to its centre the direct mobilisation of org- 
anised forces will never, in practice, break out 
of parliamentary (and national) limits or ever 
challenge the capitalist state itself. Mitchell's 
treachery in the Dunnes's strike reflected very 





precisely this method of "politics" - call off the 
pickets in favour of "lobbying" the same labour 
politicians he knows to be proven charlatans! 
Mitchell's actual record as a union bureaucrat in 
the IDATU strike tells a different story from his 
bravado left rhetoric about how his party would 
use the streets as well as the ballot box, would 
not respect any Border in Ireland, would not 
quarrel with anti-imperialists' choice of weapons 
in their own struggle against British imperialism 
etc. etc. 


In the absence of any mass sections of workers 
actively rallying round him and pushing his camp- 
aign onto the road of class mobilisations, the 
CAISP's own political self-definition assumes a 
major importance - that is, its programme. But it 
was difficult to confront him on this at the 
public meeting because he refused to have politi- 
cal issues discussed and refused speaking rights 
to anyone he didn't want challenging him, includ- 
ing the IWG. A speaker for the ISL and an effect- 
ive interruption from the IWG at the end, left the 
audience in no doubt that his methods of running a 
political meeting were anti-democratic, arrogant 
and no basis whatever for a healthy alternative to 
the existing parties he claims to despise. 


He denied that his campaign even had a prog- 
ramme, offering us the insulting stupidity - "If 


we had a manifesto before we had a party we'd be a 


laughing stock". Did the reactionary Dessie 
O'Malley leave anyone in any doubt as to the very 
precise character of his "not yet written" mani- 
festo during the 6 months before his 'founding' 
conference? Certainly not! Neither is Mitchell's 
campaign lacking in political definition! 

However brief they may be, the six points 
(about 500 words) on which the campaign advertises 
itself, has an unmistakeable character. It is 
explicitly reformist. It is entirely of a piece 
with the programmes of Labour in 1969 or the 
Workers Party, in offering schemes of governmental 
measures within capitalism in the interests of a 
better life for all, with one difference - it 
calls for Irish unity and independence. Not a 
single word of it commits it to fight for an end 
to capitalism! There is no mention of 'socialism'! 


No surprise therefore that Mitchell ridiculed in 
advanee anyone who "might" accuse them of not 
standing for the conscious overthrow of capital- 
ism! He said this would be a "looney" position for 
such a "small" force to commit itself to!! The LWR 
leader Paddy Healy announced his support for this 
"wide" position as a basis for a new mass party 
which would allow him nevertheless to Tetain his 


"own ideas" - unspecified - on the question! 
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‘Tegroupment under their auspices! Both of them 


It is probable that the CAISP may rally a num- 
ber of sincere militants with a long record of 
struggle, who see the campaign as possibly their 
last chance for a political alternative after 
years of dashed illusions - up to 25 years for a 
section of his declared supporters at the launch. 
Inevitably, therefore, Mitchell will not be able 
to prevent programmatic debate at a party confer- 
ence from advancing much more "radical" explicit 
positions. But this would not save the CAISP from 
flying apart at the first difficult political 
issue for left reformism, and the party would have 
no scientific method to work out answers, whether 
on workers! conflicts with the trade union bur- 
eaucracy, or election tactics towards other part- 
ies, or on abortion rights, or on the Cold War 
offensive against the USSR, or on the IRA ete. 


One thing Mitchell has made clear - and not ever 
LWR's pretence of Trotskyism prompted them to 
disagree - is that the new party would stand apart 
from any of the existing traditions of the inter- 
national working class movement, including Trot- 
skyism. It would be an 'Irish' philosophy for 
'Irish' conditions. It would substitute Connolly's 
diffuse "spirit" for the programmatic method of 
revolutionary socialism. Mitchell's platform arg- 
ued also for economic nationalism, leaving no 
doubt that the CAISP has indeed a political, pro- 
grammatic character of a very definite kind, and 
it is neither revolutionary socialist nor 
internationalist. 


The irresponsibility of the charlatans launch- 
ing this campaign - Mitchell of IDATU and Paddy 
Healy of the pseudo-Trotskyist LWR - lies in 
ignoring ALL the lessons of the ALL the failed 
attempts at building a left alternative right back 
to 1969, and blithely inventing a new party with a 
deliberately mendacious contempt for the decisive 
questions of PROGRAMME. For it is questions of 
programme - tradition, perspectives, principles, 
strategy and tactical method - that divide and 
eripple the Irish and internatinal left, and only 
out of an honest fight for agreement on this ter- 
rain - in the fray of active intervention toge- 
ther in the class struggle and in front of the 
militants of the class - that there can ever be 
created the beginnings of a coherent revolutionary 
socialist party. , 

Unlike the 1971 or 1977 splits from Labour, 
or the 1976 split in Official Sinn fein, there is 
NO fresh opportunity or new openness on the part 
of existing left currents in Ireland to undertake 
such debate and discussion! For certain, Paddy 
Healy and John Mitchell are determined to prevent 
any debate and discussion towards revolutionary 
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CAISP platform - 
Dunne's Striker, 
Self-described 
"ordinary housewife", 
John Mitchell, and 


an INTO and Minceiri 
Misli activist. _ 
(D.Speirs) 
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have made this crystal clear. Healy condemned the 
far left for supposedly seeking "revolutionary 
unity" in the SLP of 1977-79, preferring as he did 
to have the SLP slink back into the Labour Party. 
Now, Healy's pseudo-Trotskyist paper has openly 
committed the LWR to the conscious building of a 
"non-revolutionary party" (Workers Republic 116) 
as a substitute for the Irish Labour Party whose 
treachery left him politically embarrassed during 
the H-Block struggle. After all, Healy's LWR had 
since 1975 campaigned for everyone to return into 
and transform the Irish Labour Party! 


The IWG argues that militants and left groups 
must work to build fighting action campaigns 
around conerete issues of struggle. We believe 
that worthwhile agreement on joint struggle for 
agreed objectives can be found through debate at 
open democratic conferences of working class, un- 
employed, youth, women, republican and student 
militants. Repeated attempts to build a fightback, 
no matter how often they fail, are indispensable 
if the ever the larger political tasks are to be 
resolved in the direction of an agreed basis for a 
revolutionary socialist party in Ireland. 


WORKERS' ACTION 
AGAINST APARTHEID 


One example of joint action for which the IWG 
has alone called is for independent working class 
solidarity action with South African blacks, That 
is more urgent now than ever. The Dunnes Strike 
was sold out into an ignominious cul-de-sac for a 
mess of shallow promises of untrustworthy Govern- 
ment sanctions. Sadly the Dunnes' Support Group, 
tightly subordinated by Mitchell and IDATU to a 
virtually useless role, became the excuse for the 
left not to seek to build the necessary campaign. 


Meanwhile the ICTU, in its "joint" campaign with 
the Anti-Apartheid movement in spring, mobilised 
no sections of workers and merely sponsored fringe 
appeals for consumer boycotts. The 'Anti-Apartheid 
Movement' itself, a coalition of CPers, republic- 
ans, Fianna Failers and union officials, continues 
to monopolise the anti-apartheid banner, yet the 
only demonstration in the whole of the past two 
years to which this thoroughly bourgeois organis- 
ation gave support was actually called by the 
Dunnes support group. They not only have done 
NOTHING in the peak moment of need of the oppres- 
sed South African blacks, but they have consc- 
iously served powerful interests - bourgeois and 
labour bureaucracy - in blocking any independent 
working class fight to mobilise direct embargos 
and boycotts of all dealings with South Africa. 
Pathetic and polite pleading for government action 
is the limit not only of what they are prepared to 
do but of what they are prepared to permit from 
any quarter as long as they can pose themselves as 
the sole legitimate champaion of the black masses. 
Despite all this, the Militant Tendency refuses to 
join in organising S.African solidarity 
independently of the AAM. 


The members of Militant must force their lead- 
ers out of this shameful course. They and the SWM 
leaders must be pushed to put out the call now, 
and fight to rally conferences of shop stewards 
and activists to begin to build a fighting working 
class campaign of solidarity with one of the most 
momentous and most vital proletarian struggles in 
the whole epoch of imperialism, The postal work- 
ers' embargo on S.African propaganda shows the 
alternative to the AAM. However small our resour- 
ees - and whatever our differences of perspective 
- the IWG will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
other left groups in the fight for independent 
working class boycott action against apartheid. 


MASS SELF-DEFENCE IS URGENT 
AGAINST LOYALIST CAMPAIGN 


After six months of the loyalist campaign to 
destroy the Anglo-Irish Agreement it has become 
clear that not only is it failing but in the pro- 
cess the common front led by Molyneux's OUP and 
Paisley's DUP continues to survive only at the 
cost of an ever increasing loss of direction and 
‘feebleness of effort. In 'Class Struggle’ in Jan- 
uary we stated that the test of loyalist determi- 
nation to win will be 'how far unity of purpose 
so vital if they are to win, can be maintained™ 
The split within the OUP on Belfast City Council 
over continuing their defiance of the law, and the 
rift between the OUP and DUP over whether the 
firmest safeguard of loyalist interests would be a 
devolved government or integration with Britain, 
indicate the extent of the strains being experi- 
enced as their campaign apparently heads into a 
cul-de-sac. 


Events following the March 3rd reactionary 
strike when rioting youth in Belfast, Lisburn, 
Portadown indiscriminately attacked business pro- 
perty, lynched and burned vehicles and turned upon 
the RUC, and escalating after Easter into a syst- 
ematic bombing campaign against the 'traitors' of 


the RUC, their homes and families, have underlined 
the real difficulties for the strategy adopted by 
Paisley, Molyneux and Alan Wright of the Ulster 
Clubs. For underneah the initial blood curdling 
threats of ‘fighting to the death' and ‘insurrec- 
tionary armed struggle against the British Army’, 
the plan of campaign was, by contrast, a sober 
one, 


It amounted to witdrawing from most parliament- 
ary business and local councils, token days of 
'action' including strikes, plus a number of large 
rallies and pray-ins as Stormont, It was optimis- 
tically believed this would create the moral cli- 
mate to weaken the resolve of the RUC and UDR to 
such an extent that Thatcher would have to think 
again about the consequences of the Agreement. It 
might just have worked, for the RUC certainly 
buckled under during the March 3rd strike when 
loyalists openly defied the law by blocking off 
whole towns and villages and brutally attacked and 
intimidated anyone brave enough to go to work, But 
the moment of its first and only success revealed 
the weaknesses of the campaign inspired and led by 
the pious respectable loyalist bourgeois and 








petit-bourgeois fundamentalists. For while prep- 
ared to indulge in poisonous and hate-filled sec- 
tarian rhetoric in order to rouse their supporters 
to a fever pitch of hysterical rage, these same 
people remain extremely fearful of any systematic 
actions which would bring them into a serious and 
direct conflict with the RUC and the British Army 
and ruling class. 


Molyneux and Paisley are only too keenly aware 
of the possible consequences of any such action 
for the future of N.Ireland within the U.K., as 
equally Wright and the caucus of 'proletarians' 
around him know well the dangers of another att- 
empt to re-run the 1974 mass strike. The crazed, 
demented and semi-lumpenized youth of the de-ind- 
ustrialised Antrim Triangle, with little reason to 
love the RUC anyway, remain just rational enough 
to know that their middle class leaders have no 
stomach for 'the real thing'. Their attacks on RUC 
homes and their driving out of catholic families 
in vulnerable areas illustrates well the 
frustration felt about the chances of the 
Unionist-led campaign succeeding. 


But as a consequence of their actions the camp- 
aign has been forced to move further away from 
even the rhetoric of confrontation. In order to 
hold on to the respectable and wealthy burghers of 
ulster economic, cultural and clerical life, and 
the gaggle of conservative 'loyalist' MPs at 
Westminster, all gravely embarrassed bf the att- 
acks upon the 'forces of law and order’, Paisley 
and Molyneux announced the next stage of the cam- 
paign in late April as one which ‘in no circums- 
tances would threaten to break the law or confront 
the security forces'. To those in their own camp 
who regard a policy of rent-and-rates 


and a round of moderate rallies and 'pray-days' 
as lacking any teeth, he further discouraged them 
with the warning that the rent and rate strike 
would be merely token as ultimately there was no 
way to avoid paying because of the law of the 
land! It is difficult to see even the most 
dyed-in-the-wool fundamentalist Paisleyite bigot 
rushing to sacrifice life and limb in such a 
cause. 


Late 


But it must not be forgotten that in 1974 when 
the struggle against Sunningdale got off the 
ground it was initially led by today's campaign : 
leaders. Under such leadership 'moderate' struggle 
soon proved impotent and it quickly fell into the 
hands of Ulster's plebeian loyalists under the UWC 
behind which the whole loyalist community . 
mobilised. The possibility of remobilising on that 
basis remains, though there are many reasons for 
doubting that it will happen. More probable and 
equally ominous for the nationalist minority may 
be that the present impasse for the loyalist 
campaign will result in unleashing more extensive 
'black hundreds' savagery against vulnerable 
pockets of catholics. 


Such a possibility calls for the urgent 
preparation of the anti-unionist population for 
self-defence. The plight of catholic families 
already petrol-bombed and driven out symbolises 
the political and military defencelessness of the 
whole of the minority, whatever the Republican 
movement may boast about its own military capacity 
to handle a 'doomsday' situation. The wait and see 
perspective of the Republicans, as in 1974, 
renders the antiunionist masses passive spectators 
in the whole struggle waged in their name, It 
renders them both passive and vulnerable on the 
sidelines of the present tussle between the 
Anglo-Irish state forces and extreme loyalism over 
the best methods of tightening the noose around 
the neck of the minority community itself. 


To keep the mass of anti-unionists passive in 
this situation is to hand their enemies a 
certificate of assurance that the struggle for 
democratic rights of the minority is of no 
relevance in the present situation; it also sows 
the illusion that the passive wait for a defeat of 
the loyalists may bring some benefits. The 
fundamental mistake of that position, however, is 
that it ignores what is the central purpose of the 
Anglo-Irish agreement - however much it may mean 
denting loyalism - namely, to stabilise the 
northern state and put the lid on any form of 
anti-unionist STRUGGLE against their oppression. 
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DIVORCE RIGHTS 


YES TO THE REFERENDUM! 
BUT FIGHT TO END LEGAL RESTRICTIONS 
AND FINANCIAL OBSTACLES! 


Prior to the June 26th Referendum, DeValera's 
1937 Constitution article 41.3.2 reads - "No law 
shall be enacted providing for the grant of the 
dissolution of marriage". The proposed 10th amen- 
dment would delete this and replace it as follows: 

"Where and only where such court established 

under this constitution as may be prescribed by 

law is satisfied that 

i. a marriage has failed 

ii. the failure has continued for a period of, 

or periods amounting to at least five years 
iii.there is no reasonable possibility of recon- 
ciliation between the parties in the marriage 

iv. any other condition prescribed by law has 

been complied with, 

the court may in accordance with law grant a 

dissolution of the marriage provided that the 

court is satisfied that adequate and proper 
provision having regard to the circumstances 
will be made for any dependent spouse and for 
any child who is dependent on either spouse." 


This amendment must be supported, but critic- 
ally, because it ends the objectionable state of 
affairs in which there is no way that a valid 
marriage contract can be terminated except by the 
death of one partner. As the bishops protested, 
"Civil law would cease to recognise any marriage 
as indissoluble", and it is this very fact that we 
weleome as a step towards the separation of church 
and state and away from the present denial of a 
fundamental democratic right. Therefore the Irish 
Workers Group calls for a YES vote in the refer- 
endum. 


NO ILLUSIONS IN THIS REFORM! 


As with the anti-abortion referendum, this 
proposal takes the unusual step of specifying 
details in the constitution which are properly a 
matter for legislation in a parliament. The reason 
it does so is also similar. The government which 
is introducing this amendment never had any int- 
ention of 'opening up the flood gates’ by actually 
allowing people to decide their own marital stat- 
us. What is proposed is, as minister Alan Dukes 
boasted, "a very restrictive form of divorce". In 
similar vein, Labour leader Spring has promised 
the reactionary waverers in his ranks that under 
this amendment marriages would not be "frivolously 
dissolved". Allowing broken marriages to be diss- 
olved is not, however the purpose of this amendm- 
ent, but rather a desperate pitch to salvage a 
crumbling Coalition majority in the Dail, a carrot 


to disaffected sections of Labour, and to prevent 
the new monetarist 'Progressive Democrats' from 
eating into Fine Gael's urban professional support 
among whom the divorce issue is most alive. 


The directive to the courts, embodied in the 
new constitutional article, that they should req- 
uire "adequate and proper provision" for children, 


is not backed up by any proposed constitutional 


guarantee of state support for such children, 
despite incontestable evidence, based on extensive 
Irish experience of deserted families and legally 
separated couples, that maintenance orders are a 
grossly unreliable form of support for dependents. 
They are also, however, a regressive and punitive 
institution. The would-be 'liberal' innovators of 

an Irish divorce law are intent on punishing the 
majority of those whom divorce might benefit, by 
threatening to throw their children on the mercy 
of a woefully inadequate social welfare system 
which is increasingly a prime object of threatened 
cuts. With an extra child valued at IR16 per week 
to a single parent and with child benefit at 
IR3.46 per child, no one can doubt that the cust- 
odial parent is to be condemned to poverty along 
with the children unless s/he is earning a higher 
than average wage to cope with the child care 
expenses of a single working parent - and few 
married women have jobs or even then earn two- 
thirds of the average wage. 


It is further possible that the courts can make 
the lack of means of the applicant for divorce an 
obstacle to granting a divorce at all. On the 
whole, the proposed divorce provision would have 
punitive economic results for all but the 
wealthiest, if a fight is not successfully mount- 
ed to impose legal obligations on the state to 
fully support dependents of custodial single par- 
ents earning less than the average wage.(While 
this need is sharply posed by the divorce propos- 
al, it is also equally a need of all parents, un- 
employed, earning less than the average wage or 
otherwise impoverished.) Any divorce law implem- 
enting the constitutional amendment, must also 
oblige the state to pay all the legal costs. The 
Coalition's silence on this issue further under- 
lines how democratic rights are effectively 
confined to the privileged and wealthy in capita- 
list society. 

The central defect of the proposal remains, 
however, the unalterable minimum five year period 
of misery which the amendment requires prior to 
any divorce. Many thousands whose marriages are 
even now breaking up in 1986 will have to wait, 
embittered, till after 1991 to legalise their 
situation. 








Against the background of these cynical and 
cruel limitations on the divorce reform, the 
Divorce Action Group can at best be described as 
craven, opportunist and cowardly when it welcomes 
the proposal as "compassionate and humane"! 


THE LEGISLATIVE BATTLE 


That isn't even the end of it. However limited 
the amendment may be, it is not legislation. The 
government has declared its intention to draft a 
law to implement the constitutional provision. It 
has left scope in the amendment for "other condi- 
tions prescribed by law". It has failed to reveal 
the text of this legislation. It has deliberately 
refused to even outline the intent of its inst- 
ructions to the courts in relation to issues such 
as what attitude is to be taken to periods of 
marriage failure prior to the required judicial 
separation. In fact the text of their 'statement 
of intent' outlines a rigid and bureaucratic pro- 
eess of ‘conciliation', separation, years of ing 
uisition and legal procedure and delay and then 
divorce ... maybe. The statement's phrase "not 
less than five years' separation" appears signif- 
icantly more severe than the amendment text - 
"failure" for "at least five years". 


The government confirmed this in the Senate, 
commiting itself to making the conditions of div- 
orce more severe than the already onerous condi- 
tions for judicial separation. This was despite 
the Dail committee's agreed major recommendation 
to widen the grounds of judicial separation. 


REACTIONARY ASPECTS 


The Government also intends to raise the legal 
marriage age from 16 to 18 for both sexes, and to 
make obligatory a 3-month engagement period. This 
in effect would write into law the restrictions 
which the Irish Catholic Church has recently been 
attempting to enforce on its own flock. These 
restrictions are a thoroughly reactionary incur- 
sion on democratic rights, apart from being a 
blatant assertion of sectarian confessional reli- 
gious influence over secular law. 


Combined with the plan to oblige divorce app- 
licants to seek counselling, the evidence on the 
whole is that the state is ruthlessly attempting 
to shore up the family as an economic institution 
and sexual internment camp, for the sake of bour- 
geois order in general. They are attempting to 
offset in every possible way any disruptive eff- 
ects on "the family" of conceding the principle of 
limited divorce. The concession was broached ori- 
ginally not as a "democratic right" but to resolve 
legal anachronisms which irritate sections of the 
ruling class itself. The Irish state is determined 
at all costs to retain as its major ideological 
prop the Catholic Church! 


FIANNA FAIL 


Already ahead in the opinion polls, Haughey 
does not want to openly alienate the urban sec- 
tions who would support divorce, while in the 
countryside he is determined to ruthlessly duel 
with the national Fine Gael leadership for the 
mantle of defender of the traditionalist catholic 
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‘tethos' of Irish society. While Haughey as nat- 
ional leader is keeping aloof, his parliamentary 
cronies are providing the general staff of the 
anti-divorce campaign and are reading the bishops' 
pastorals into the Dail record! 


A handful of FF 'liberals' are supporting the 
amendment, just as a few Fine Gael TDs are openly 
campaigning against! 'Freedom of conscience' is 
the cowardly rule whenever the issue is some pop- 
ular social or sexual freedom that might provoke 
eonflict with the catholic church. But no such 
dissent is tolerated in the bourgeois parties on 
budgetary measures asserting the naked economic 
interests of the ruling class at workers' expense. 


Fianna Fail's opportunist hypocrisy knows no 
bounds. Cultivated 'liberal' figures such as law 
professor Mary McAlese, on record in 1979 for ex- 
tremely trenchant attacks on the anti-divorce 
camp, has now turned coat and is fronting the 
bishops' campaign, appearing as legal expert 
against the amendment in a church-produced 
propaganda video, in order to pin down a Fianna 
Fail nomination for the next Dail election. 


SPINELESS LABOUR 


Dick Spring's collaboration in the Fine Gael 
divoree manouevre is total. Most of his party 
members will loyally canvass support under the 
slogan of a ‘compassionate and humane' reform. The 
most committed of them, Labour women activists 
such as Jean Tansey, have never, however, fought 
to win labour movement or working class forces to 
openly campaign for an unrestrictive divorce law, 
always deciding in advance that nothing more rad- 
ical could be hoped for than a legal framework 
acceptable to the Protestant churches - 1.e. sev- 
erely restricted divorce. Such forces have always 
substituted the goal of a religiously-pluralist 
society for the goal of a secular society. While 
it is legitimate to tactically lean on what the 
Protestants regard as acceptable in order to con- 
front the Catholics with the reality of their own 
bishops' anti-democratic ambitions, that should 
never obscure the duty of the labour movement to 
openly fight for complete secularisation and div- 
orce as a right. What is certainly not acceptable 
was to decide WITHOUT STRUGGLE that the present 
deal was the best that could be got! After all, 
even the opinion polls have shown that 40% regard 
five years as too restrictive - even before there 
has been any mass organised debate or labour mov- 
ement leadership! It was clearly a situation in 
which only open struggle could have decided what 
was immediately possible, and such struggle was 
not undertaken even by Labour 'lefts' and femin- 
ists who have confined themselves to building the 
Divoree Action Group. 


As for the reactionary Labour members in the 
Dail who have declared their neutrality or oppos- 
ition to the reform, they are in open defiance 
even of the limited pro-divorce position of the 
official Labour and trade union movement, enshri- 
ned in numerous conference resolutions and the 
ICTU women's charter. Trade union activists should 
fight to expel from the unions such usurpers and 
parasites upon the Labour movement, notably Labour 
TD and ITGWU official Frank Prendergast. 
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Picture shows bishop McNamara, th dominant 
anti-democratic figure in the Irish hierarchy 
arriving for hugger-mugger with Garret Fitzgerald 
prior to formulation of the Divorce Amendment. 
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THE DIVORCE ACTION GROUP 


The presently ensconced leadership of the DAG 
has not led the kind of fight that was needed 
during the period of its existence. And there is 
no reason to believe that the DAG will fight on 
the necessary basis in the crucial period between 
the referendum and the subsequent legislation 
unless the new forces, mobilising around it now 
for a ballot-box victory, succeed in radically 
transforming the campaign through debate and dem- 
ocratic open conferences. 


In more than six years of its existence the 
high points of the DAG's activity were a picket of 
the Dail and a motoreade, relying on figures Tike 
Nuala Fennel and Alan Shatter to translate their 
respectable pleading into a parliamentary victory. 
And they have always been willing to pay the price 
of this softly-softly approach. If it meant avoi- 
ding any form of militant action that might dist- 
ance their Dail friends, then they confined them- 
selves to small semi-private meetings, an internal 
newsletter and the occasional polite press rel- 
ease. And now that the real price of that approach 
is being demanded, they will pay it too. They will 
tell everyone that it's a good amendment, and they 
will build a passive campaign safe enough for 
Labour-turned-Fine-Gael traitor Michael O'Leary to 
head, but posing no fight against the cynical and 
cruel restrictions of the measure. 
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Few will deny that the amendment is completely 
inadequate. Some may not wish to acknowledge the 
true essence of Fitzgerald's position, but the 
facts speak for themselves. No trust can be placed 
in 'campaign leaders' who decide to cover it up. 


The DAG has for years consciously represented 
the outlook and interests of Irish professional 
middie and lower middle classes. As such it has, 
on the whole a petty-bourgeois political charact- 
er. It is tied by a thousand strings to the int- 
erests of the Irish ruling class and is incapable 
of campaigning in any way that might destabilise 
the social order and ideological foundations of 
the Irish bourgeoisie. To be specific, it has no 
stomach to challenge the social and ideological 
hold of the Irish Catholic Church, even if it did 
privately believe in the need for unrestrictive 
divorce. 


It is no contradiction that many of the organ- 
isers of the DAG have been people calling thems- 
elves "socialists" - from Kemmy's DSP, Labour and 
Workers' party. However well intentioned, the 
whole political method of these formations is 
inherently "petty bourgeois" in the manner of ed- 
ucated and comfortable sections not consciously 
representing capitalist interests of their own but 
idealising bourgeois democracy and believing in 
solving the crises of bourgeois society without 
ever fighting to overthrow it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 'SAVING THE FAMILY' 
FOR THE IRISH RULING CLASS 


When the anti-divoree figures of Prendergast 
(Labour), Glenn (FG), Hanafin (FF) or right-wing 
lawyers such as William Binchy talk about the un- 
ique role of marriage and the family in Irish 
society, they are indeed expressing the Irish 
ruling class awareness of the foundations of its 
own social power. 


Historically it proved impossible for Irish 
industry to develop in the 18th and 19th centuries 
under British colonial rule. As a result the Irish 
economy was dominated by agriculture. Arranged and 
inviolable marriages are a feature of many agri- 
cultural societies where marriage becomes a cru- 
cial method of organising work and of transferring 


land and stock ownership, without which in turn 


the prospect of a landless labourer's life was the 
only alternative. This was already the case in 
Ireland before the Famine. After the Famine crisis 
the structure of Irish agriculture was fundament- 
ally altered. The number of very small farms was 
drastically reduced, the previously large class of 
agricultural labourers steadily eliminated and, 
especially in the south and west, a growing stra- 
tum of middle sized farmers turned marriage into 
an important mechanism of accumulation, inherit- 
ance and of forcing the unmarried to emigrate. 


Out of this dominant economic reality emerged a 
culture, social mores and-marriage and fertility 
patterns that dominated both town and country. It 
was reinforced at every point by the growing ec- 
clesiastical power of the Catholic Church, A cli- 
mate of brutal sexual repression was the inevit- 
able accompaniment, It is a mark of the depth of 


these institutions and the rootedness of this id- 
eology among Irish nationalists, that at no time 





were questions of sexuality and related democratic 
rights ever raised as issues in the ‘revolutionary 
democratic' struggle for liberation from the 
colonial past. 


In the Free State that emerged from that revol- 
ution the architect of Fine Gael, William Cos- 
grave, ensured that no-one would ever use the 
minimal provision for divorce by private member's 
Bill. He declared: 


"the whole fabric of our social organisation is 

based upon the sanctity of the marriage bond" 
a position later enshrined in a constitution that 
would stand above parliamentary law, by Fianna 
Fail's DeValera in 1937. 


It is not difficult to see how true this claim 
was in Irish class society. In 1841 only 10.2% of 
men and 12.5% of women had never married by the 


age of 45. In 1911 27.3% of men and 24.9% of women 


in the age group 45-54 had never married. This 
social pattern revolved around the reality that 
for many marriages land was a prerequisite. Those 


men born around 1900 who did marry could expect to 


do so around 33 years of age, compared with 27 in 
Britain where a far larger proportion of men marr- 
ied in any case. In Ireland a MAJORITY of men re- 
mained unmarried at 35! And make no mistake about 
it - these marriages were carfully constructed to 
last, many of them being marriages to which the 
only alternative for the woman was to emigrate or 
wander the roads, 


In Britain up until 1859 the only way to get a 
divorce was the way Henry VIII got his divorces in 
the 16th century - by getting a Bill through par- 

- liament. From 1859 onwards, as industry developed, 
divorce courts were established. Although Ireland 
was subject to essentially the same legal system, 
NO divorce courts were established in the long 
period from 1859 till partial independence in 

1921. Nor were any divorces granted under the 
residual power of divorce in the early years of 
the Dail. The reason is clear. Too much depended 
on marriage, and the Church was increasingly wil- 
ling to lead the pack in upholding its sanctity. 
Both Cosgrave in 1925 and DeValera in 1937 worked 
openly hand in glove with the clergy. 


It was only after the second World War, and 
especially in the 1960s, that things began to 
change. The plans for economic expansion under the 
government of Sean Lemass opened a period from 
1957 when protectionist measures were replaced 
with a drive to encourage foreign capital as the 
basis for manufacturing exports, Industry, servi- 
ces and large scale agricultural capitalism all 
expanded. On the fringes of the imperialist boom 
of the 1960s Irish living standards rose. The 
urban working class expanded. Rural labourers and 
small farmers declined, and the incomes of the 
latter generally were supplemented by social wel- 
fare payments or jobs in rural factory branches of 
transnational companies, All farmers benefited 
from the EEC's price supports after 1972. All this 
weakened the shackles imposed by fear, ignorance 
and poverty in rural Ireland. The local power of 
the church slowly weakened. Strict censorship laws 
were undermined. The Labour Party was pushed to 
the left by a militant and confident working class 
until 1969, and the women's movement emerged dem- 


anding the right to contraception and equality. 


Through all this, marriage did not remain una- 
ffected. As emigration tapered off, as unemploym- 
ent declined and as women began to demand increa- 
sing rights, the character of Irish marriage was 
steadily transformed even in the countryside. The 
average age of marriage went dramatically down. 
Numbers of children per marriage also declined as 
women began to assert control over their fertility 
in defiance of the law of both church and state. 
The number of ‘illegitimate’ births rose as did 
the small number gaining foreign divorces, the 
number of deserted wives, single parents and 
'separated' people. Quite simply family law 
was becoming obsolete, and conventional family 


~ and fertility patterns were being shattered. 


Nothing posed this more dramatically at the end of 
the 70s than the 10,000 Irish women travelling to 
Britain for abortions every year. 


All these features were exaggerated among the 
urban professional sections. Their relative pros- 
perity in the 60s and 70s, their freedom from the 


“eoneerns of farmers in relation to inheritance and 


their easier access to and sympathy for British 
and American ideas on divorce and contraception 
all helped to ensure that it was among the pro- 
fessional sections that the pattern of marriage 
altered most drastically. It was inevitable also 
that from among these sections would come the most 
vocal adoveates of reform of a family law system 
which was now completely outmoded. But, as a rea- 
ding of Nuala Fennell's "Irish Marriage How Are 
You" (1972), Alan Shatter's "Family Law in the 
Irish Republic" (1981) or even William Duncan's 
"The Case for Divorce" (1982) will quickly show, 
their concern to rationalise Irish family law has 
never weakened their support for its basic prin- 
ciple - that marriage is a social institution to 

be maintained by the state as a restrictive and 
legally binding contract. That is, family law is 

not centrally concerned either with freedom to 
seek satisfying relationships, or with the welfare 

of children, as anyone can see from the lack of 
economic provisions, the compulsory 5-year impri- 


. sonment in failed marriages, and the determination 


to subject divorce applicants to ‘conciliation’. 

If the law were really concerned with the children 
or the two people involved, it would stand aside, 
merely providing all possible material support for 
dependents. This is the position for which the 
revolutionary socialist tradition stands. It is 

why we fight for divorce as a democratic right 
available at the request of one partner. The sav- 
age hostility of the Irish establishment to any 
such concept of democratic freedom emphasises how 
the bourgeois model of the family continues to 
play an key role in maintaining the existing 

social order’ of exploitation of class by class, 


MARRIAGE, FAMILY AND 
WOMEN'S OPPRESSION 


This is easily shown. The family unit may no 
longer play as central a role in the mode of pro- 
duction of capitalism as it did in subsistence and 
small-scale agricultural production. But the fam- 
ily continues to be vital to capitalism in dis- 
tributing subsistence wages into the reproduction 
of the next generation of workers. This domestic 
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economy of 600,000 marriages in Ireland also pro- The basis on which the anti-abortion amendment 





vides an important store into which women are was fought by Irish feminists was indistinguish- 
forced to retreat when the capitalist economy has able from the stance of Young Fine Gael. However 
no need of their labour - a large part of which in correct it was to make common cause with such 
any case is part-time or temporary work at cheap forces in getting out the vote, a heavy price was 
rates. Even the minority of women in stable jobs paid by the cowardly abandonment of any independ- 
often must labour at tasks that are an extension ent propaganda about the real substance of the 
of 'domestic skills' - caring, catering, personal issue. Instead of openly arguing that abortion 
services etc. Capitalism is incapable of rights were the issue, feminists went along with 
accumulating capital on the basis of organising the public claim that the issue was one of resi- 
domestic toil, and its labour market benefits from sting Catholic sectarian interference with the 
the pressures of this vast permanent store of av- Constitution. Not even the beginning of a basis 
ailable and manipulable labour. Politically, in was laid for going on to fight for women's right 
addition, the ruling class makes the family serve to choose abortion. Worse, when the abortion ref- 
as a vital mechanism of social and ideological erral agencies where threatened two years later, 
control. even the most 'left' of the feminists limited the 

a | Mi response to an appeal to the middle class and 
For all these reasons the bourgeois parties will threw away any chance of rallying the kind of 
not allow women effective control of their own fight that might have begun to dispel some of the 
fertility. They will not fight for equal pay for post-Amendment demoralisation. 
women, and they will never finance comprehensive 
child care facilities outside the home, It is also Sadly, the same logic is at work now among the 


why, rather than gradually withering, the his- 

torically established alliance of the bourgeoisie 

and the Irish Catholic Church continues to be 

crucial today, with the latter playing the major 

role in determining state ideo-logy and basing its ; ) 

| apart : ii la ie marriages to be dissolved. They may well argue 
me CORED OF COUERSORT ORn Chri n ipa pe that this time a real gain is winnable (whereas 


family’. | | the best that could be hoped for on the abortion 
FEMINISM AND WORKING CLASS WOMEN amendment was a substantial minority against) 


and that therefore nothing must be said to alien- 
ate conservative votes by condemning the limita- 
tions of the present divorce proposal. Such an 
opportunist deception will do no good, however. If 
anything, sharp open and honest criticism of the 

- divorce proposal would be the best response to 
reactionaries who argue that it is a "no fault" 
divorce and therefore "too liberal". (Certainly, 
the proposed scheme does not require one applicant 
to lay the blame upon the other spouse for marri- 
age failure, but after five years further punish- 
ment for both, how is that liberal?) 


fragments of feminism, They are as determined as 
ever to reassure the conservative majority of the 
middle classes, this time to the effect that the 
divorce amendment won't make it too easy for 


- Not even Irish feminism has given a fighting 
lead for unrestrictive divorce, not because femi- 
nists aren't aware that this amendment is a shal- 
low tinkering with the law but because their 
method is for women of all classes to share a co- 
mmon programme. This prevents them giving politi- 
cal expression to the distinct needs of the mass 
of working class and small farm women for whom 
only the most supportive and unrestricted form of 
divorce could ever have any relevance at all even 
where marriage had become hell. Nuala O'Faolain, 
writing in the Irish times, eloquently expressed 











the awareness of some feminists of how little this _ The 'say-nothing-critical' attitude of the DAG 
amendment really means: leaders in fact allows the Bishops and Fianna 
If you polled the streets in Kilbarrack and Fail, with all their spurious fronts and massive 
Priorswood and Swords and Rahoon and Gurrane- resources, to shift the whole terrain of the deb- 
braher and Baldoyle where in house after house ate in their own favour. The lack of any sharp 
women alone with children are struggling to buy criticism by DAG of the cruel and paternalistic 
food and heating - and after that hoping for restrictions in the amendment makes it easier to 
love or at worst sex, divorce would not be the get away with the lie that it is "too liberal". 
number one key to self-esteem" (9.5.86). The competition by both sides to become champions 
_ AS a movement, Irish feminism is in complete of the stability of the state-enforced family 
1 disarray, such that not only did it provide no structure means that the arguments for human lib- 
_ organisational alternative to the DAG but cannot erty and social responsility for children are 
even distinguish itself from the pro-family stange never put. Indeed, had the campaign responsed 
of the DAG leaders, Sadly, most feminists are immediately against the lack of explicit provision 
prepared to be satisfied with 'reforms' which will by the state for the childrer, then the Coalition 
_ touch very few among the masses outside of the could have been forced to make concessions in this 
Salaried sections of society. direction and thus strengthened the appeal of the 
| Ne | | reform among the working class for whom divorce 
| Not even "left' feminists have attempted to frequently threatens real economic insecurity. 
wage the fight for women's liberation on a class- i 
conscious basis - a basis that would nevertheless 
' have been open to support from serious fighters The worst aspect of the softly-softly response 
_ from outside the working class. Instead the record to the divorce amendment is that it threatens to 
reveals a whole series of capitulations by femin- mortgage the basis for any future fight to get 
ism to the 'liberalism' of Fine Gael over the past the most liberal possible implementation - and the 
five years. The result has been the almost total need for that fight is already posed because a 
liquidation of any fighting 'womens movement' in divorce law will have to be worked out within the 
Ireland. year, 
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Sadly, no forces will have been mustered to be- 
gin that fight through honest and open criticism 
of the Coalition's pathetic amendment. And such a 
fight is certainly possible without in any way 
defaulting in the joint fight now with the DAG to 
mobilise the biggest YES vote. 
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The Irish Workers Group calls for the mobilis- 
ation of the vote specifically of workers, women, 
unemployed, youth, and students for the amendment 
on June 26th, and of all other sections of society 
whose support can be won in the process. A deter- 
mined fight must be waged against the understand- 
able apolitical cynicism of many sections, to 
ensure that they do not abstain. 


The IWG further argues for public meetings and 
rallies as part of the campaign, putting open 
democratic debate to the fore. Only on that basis 
ean the people be clarified on the issues and the 
best way forward be openly worked out by the 
activists. 


The trade union movement has produced leaflets 
in favour of the amendment. That is good but not 
enough. As with so many causes which the unions 
claim to support - such as the struggle against 
apartheid - no attempt is made to rally real 
forces or real action. Trade union activists, 
especially women, must get workplace, branch and 
union organisations to put the leaflets into the 
hands of everyone in the working class. Open der- 
ocratic meetings must be fought for, to be organ- 
ised or sponsored by trade union organisations, to 
mobilise support for the measure and to prepare 
the fight for the most liberal implementation of 
it. 


At all times the IWG makes it clear that we 
fight for the most liberal implementation of the 
measure in subsequent legislation AND that we 
continue to demand the removal of ALL constitu- 
tional and legal restrictions on the right to 
divorce. Whatever the immediate focus of struggle 
for partial gains, our full demand in relation to 
divorce is for divorce as a right to be available 
free of cost at the request of one partner and for 
adequate state provision to ensure the welfare of 
the dependents, Ve 


FOR A DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 





Activists must immediately fight to ensure that 
an open democratic conference is organised to 
bring together all forces active in the campaign. 
That is the indispensable basis for continuing the 
fight against restrictions on divorce. Such a 
conference should allow freedom of resolutions and 
debate and provide for the democratic election of 
the leadership of a continuing campaign. 


WHAT DIVORCE LAW MUST WE FIGHT FOR? 
If the amendment is carried it will be necessary 

to immediately mobilise a fight to ensure the most 

democratic and least restrictive conditions in the 


subsequent legislation. To this end the IWG argues 
a response to each of the conditions of the 
constitutional text, pending the removal of these 
constitutional restrictions: 


i, the claim of one spouse that the marriage has 
failed should be sufficient basis to ‘satisfy 
the court’. 

ii. the claim of one spouse that the failure has 
continued for at least five years should be 
sufficient evidence 

lili. the claim of one spouse that reconciliation 
is not possible between the parties should be 
sufficient 

iv. no other conditions should be prescribed by 
the law in order to get a divorce. 


We believe that many of the self-styled cham- 
pions of divorce rights will reject such demands, 
revealing their essential paternalism and mistrust 
of individual democratic rights. But to accept any 
requirement other than the testimony of one part- 
ner as evidence is to override the rights of the 
individual in favour of the state's defence of the 
‘institution’ of the family. If a wife, for exam- 
ple, suffered marital misery for years without 
showing it, should we allow the state to deny her 
claim and demand ‘evidence'? That would be intol- 
erable. Neither can we support the right of the 
state to decide what is 'failure"! 


LEGAL AND FINANCIAL OBSTACLES 





We fight for the right of the applicant to 
proceed to a divorce without having to appear 
before a court of law. 


We fight for full free legal aid at state exp- 
ense for any proceedings imposed by state divorce 
law, irrespective of the means of the applicant. 





ELFARE OF THE DEPENDENTS 


We fight to write into the law that nothing in 
it should make divorce conditional upon the means 
of the resulting dependents. 

We fight for the right of equal division of the 
property of the couple. 

We fight for the right to jury trial where 
custody is disputed. 

We fight for abolition of all maintenance obliga- 
tions on the non-custodial spouse and full ade- 
quate maintenance frcmthe state for the custodial 
spouse and dependent children, to ensure that 
their means do not fall below the average family 
income, 

END ALL CHURCH INTERFERENCE 


We fight to block the trade-off whereby the 
Coalition intends to impose Churech-style 
restrictions on marriage in order to mollify the 
bishops' opposition to divorce. 

Against any raising of the marriage age! 


Against any obligatory engagement period! 


Take all state registration of marriages out of 
the hands of the churches! 


-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 
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CHERNOBYL 


HOW SHOULD SOCIALISTS 


ADD 








WHAT WORKING CLASS RESPONSE TO 
THE CHERNOBYL DISASTER 


The nuclear power accident in the Ukraine rais- 
es important questions for the working class about 
the nuclear power industry, whether under capita- 
list ownership or under the bureaucratic manage- 
ment of the Stalinist degenerated workers' states. 
However, the nauseating hypocrisy of the western 
governments should repel all honest elements 
within the labour movement. They used the incident 
especially to boast the safety records of their 
own nuclear industries and cynically sneer at 
Soviet 'technical backwardness', Subsequently, 
however, western experts have equated the stricken 
reactor's safety measures with U.S. standards 

Guardian, 13 May 1986). 


The imperialist media used the incident as an 
excuse for a Cold War propaganda offensive claim- 
ing to vindicate the ‘open society' of the imper- 
alist countries. But this is the most bare-faced 
hyprocrisy imaginable. When it comes to their own 
nuclear industry the governments of the west sys- 
tematically deceive their own population, pleading 
business secrecy and national security. Accidents 
are covered up and the United Nations monitoring 
body kept in ignorance. As British Labour. MP Tam 
Dalyell pointed out in attacking Thatcher's hypo- 
crisy, it was only under the 30-year secrecy rule 
that the Irish Government came to know of Brit- 
ain's most serious radiation pollution, from 
Windseale in the late fifties, which was a direct 
threat to the Irish east coast, 


The very fact that the effects of a nuclear 
accident cannot be contained within national bor- 
ders indicates the desperate need for planning, 
control and inspection on an international scale. 


Of course the workers' organisations must give no 
backing to calls for "international irispection" 


‘which would undermine military secrecy necessary 


to the defence of the post-capitalist societies. 
Yet western imperialism and the Stalinist buregu- 
eracies are organically incapable of this. The 
expansion of the productive forces - vital to the 
abundant production for human need on a world 
scale - ery out for international planning, It 

will require the destruction of capitalist owner- 
ship and the institution of democratic workers' 
management, No shred of such workers' control 
exists today in the states where capitalism has 
been overthrown, and for that reason the Soviet 
nuclear industry is no safer than that of the 
west. 

But does Chernobyl prove, as the anti-nuclear 
lobby claims, that nuclear power is intrinsically 
and unavoidably so dangerous that it should be 
renounced in principle? Marxists cannot take such 
a position in advance of scientific proof 





RESS NUCLEAR DANGERS? 
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ESTABLISHED BY THE WORKING CLASS 

ITSELF. Unlike the majority of the Green and 
Ecological movement, we stand for the continued, 
and indeed accelerated, EXPANSION, of humanity's 
productive forces. This must also include the 
supply of energy. 


If nuclear power can contribute enormously to 
this without destroying the living and most vital 
foree of production - human labour itself - then 
we are in favour of it. However, we reject any 
reliance upon the capitalists and their hirelings, 
or upon the Soviet bureaucracy to make such deci- 
sions. Therefore we say that a struggle must be 
launched by the working class around the safety 
question which centres on the fight for workers' 
control and pushes the working class forward tow- 
ards the seizure of political power itself, which 
in turn lays the basis for a planned economy, 


Without the most stringent safety standards and 
methods of inspection, the possibility always 
exists that a reactor explosion can threaten death 
and increased chances of cancer to thousands, even 
millions. Three Mile Island, no less than Cherno- 
byl, shows this to be so. On a lower, but still 
deadly scale, leakages from plants and reactors 
daily threaten workers in the industry and its 
adjacent communities. Known leakages in Britain, 
France and in the Soviet navy prove this. 


Unless independently organised, workers cannot 
detect the dangers and therefore protect them- 
selves. Both capitalism and the Stalinists run 
their industries in a manner that poses serious 
their industries in a manner that poses a serious 
threat to the working class. Under capitalism the 
interest of profit dictates that the industry is 
under constant pressure to cut corners and lower 
costs. That is why the Magnox reactors in Britain, 
for example, have no protective shielding. Profit 
and competition also demands that the industry is 
run behind a vast wall of -business secrecy. 


Britain's nuclear drive has also been consider- 
ably intensified by the bourgeoisie's desire to 
free itself from reliance on energy sources which 
are potentially exposed to the strength of organ- 
ised labour as well as the OPEC states. 


The Soviet nuclear industry is subject to sim- 
ilar, but not identical, pressure. The industry 
grew rapidly in the 1960s and 1970s as the bur- 
eaucracy diverted its oil and gas resources into 
exports for foreign currency. The inability of 
bureaucratic management to progressively raise 
labour productivity and rationally use energy 
resources intensified the drive to overcome slow- 
down and stagnation by means which included a 
breakneck push to put new energy sources on tap. 
Chernobyl was a prestige project for the Kremlin. 





It is evidence of cynical mismanagement that 
Chernobyl lacked the kind of secondary containment 
admitted even by the capitalists to be necessary. 


It was shock-built to media acclaim, a fact which 

may be connected with the recent accident. Gorba- 
chev's current nuclear-based plan to treble Soviet 

energy output by the year 2000 in order to double 
GNP, is based on identical logic. 


Nevertheless, there is evidence that workers are 
aware of the dangers while being prevented from 
organising to remove them. A letter in the Kiev 
press just prior to the explosion warned of the 
cornercutting and haste in the construction of 
plants, past and present. Bureaucratic rule 
stifles such protests at source. 


The Chernobyl disaster was a product of Stali- 
nist rule and in the ensuing crisis the bureauc- 
racy has shown itself manifestly incapable of 
responding to the dangers that its own misrule has 
caused. To begin, information on the immediate 
hazards was prevented from flowing through the 
bureaucracy's own apparatus, let alone through 
society. Thus, thousands were subject to unneces- 
sary lethal dangers. The failure to issue warnings 
to the local population and the failure to 


evacuate them as soon as possible was criminal. 


Secondly, the nationalistic doctrines of the 
USSR led the Kremlin to a shameful unwillingness 
to warn the populations of the Warsaw Pact count- 
ries and other states. The deception led not only 
to lethal dangers but also to panic among Ukranian 
and East European workers, It shows all too 
clearly just how empty is Gorbachev's talk of 
'openness'. Chernobyl shows that the Soviet usur- 
pers must be overthrown by the working class if 
the productive forces in the USSR are to be harn- 
essed to advance human progress and in order to 
unblock the road to socialism. The more this is 
delayed the more chance of further accidents. 


In the following period it is essential to win 
the workers' movement to the following 
perspectives. 

First, while mankind needs new energy resources, 
and nuclear energy does and will play a vital role 
in providing that energy, its rational and safe 
utilisation ean only be at the hands of the work- 
ing class. Within existing societies only class 
struggle can increase and improve safety levels 
and minimise the threats posed. 

To that end, secondly, we call for a workers! 
enquiry into the industry that will establish 
clear safety standards without which a plant must 
not operate. That means fighting for the immediate 
closure of all plants that do not meet those 
standards, and for the closure now of plants that 
are admitted to lack full protective shields 
(Magnox) or are known to be actively polluting the 
environment such as Sellafield. Such closures must 
lead either to reconstruction or destruction of 
the plants. 


Thirdly, we fight for workers' inspection of 
all plants. Workers' control is not only a goal to 
be realised under socialism but a concrete 
objective of struggle now against the capitalists 
and the Stalinist bureaucracies. . 
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Utopian politics dominate German anti-nuclear pro es- 
tors seen here in conflict with police at Wackersdorf 





Fourthly, therefore, we fight means to 
make inspection effective. Fight to abolish bur- 
eaucratic and business secrecy. Fight for provi- 
sion of public radiation monitoring facilities. | 

Fifthly, we counterpose our fight for an inde- 
pendent workers' enquiry, into existing or planned 
plants, directly against the petit-bourgeois cam- 


.paigns for closure of the whole nuclear power in- 


dustry. We fight for shutdowns where the key saf- 
ety demands fought for are not met to the satis- 
faction of the labour movement. It should be made 
clear that any workers’ enquiry must involve not 
only those within the nuclear industry but also 
representatives of the whole workers' movement, of 
local residents, and of women especially. 


In the USSR, finally, we fight 

* for an end to bureaucratic secrecy. For workers' 
inspection and management, both in the disaster 
area and in the entire nuclear industry. 

* for new towns, amenities and compensation for 
the evacuees. Radiation monitoring facilities 
for all. 

* for international solidarity with all workers 
threatened by the bureaucracy. 

* for a full discussion of the plan for energy 
production at all levels of genuine soviets and 
independent trade unions, and a fight for 
workers' control of the plan. 

* for the struggle against bureaucratic rule in 
every industry and town; build factory commit- 
tees, workers' committees. 

* for political revolution to overthrow the 
bureaucracy. 


Given the anti-Soviet war drive of Thatcher and 
Reagan, drawing in their NATO and Japanese allies 
behind ‘them, we must fight for the labour movement 
to refuse to echo the anti-Soviet hysteria whipped 
up around the Chernobyl disaster, or any future 
accidents in the nuclear power industry. By figh- 
ting to expose the dangers of capitalist nuclear 
power stations we can cut against this ‘evil 
empire' ideology. We need to win the labour move- 
ment in the west to a principled defence of the 
USSR and other degenerate workers' states against 
imperialism, a defence that in no way takes 
responsibility for the crimes and errors of the 
Soviet bureaucracy. | 





JAMES CONNOLLY 
AND THE 1916 INSURRECTION 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MARXIST ANALYSIS 








— _— 


This is the sixth article in the Class Struggle ing his early development in the ‘orthodoxy’ of 


series critically analysing the politics of James British Marxism, his attempt creatively relate to 

Connolly from the standpoint of revolutionary the Irish national struggle and the consequent 

communism (Trotksyism). adaptation to non-Marxist Populism, The roots of 
his conception of Irish history were excavated and 

Its natural place would have been at the end of directly contrasted with how Marx and Engels had 
the series, but it is being published now because | examined many of the same issues. We saw how 
of its topicality around the 70th anniversary of Connolly was driven by a metaphysical idea of the 
1916. The range of commemorative articles publi- ‘Irish nation' and wrongly thought of the Irish 
shed around Easter 1986 is proof yet again of the national struggle as that of the propertyless 
need for such a scientific and critical analysis seeking to recover a lost communism against an 
as is attempted in this Class Struggle series. 'alien' system of class society. We traced the 
For, once again we find centrist 'Trotskyists' and consequences in his dismissal of any progressive 

» republican socialists using the heroic Connolly as historical role ever for the Irish bourgeoisie and 

« support for their various and conflicting politi- his attempt wrongly to translate revolutionary 

» cal perspectives today. bourgeois fighters such as Tone into the camp of a 
: proletarian struggle. 

Nor is it all reducible to 'distortion' by 
enemies of the real man - as claimed by a member The analysis then proceeded to examine Connol- 
of the WRP (Britain) at a commerative meeting in ly's adaptation to Catholicism and his rejection 
Dublin, For, as the IWG argued there, the truth is of any socialist concern with non-economic issues. 
that Connolly's thinking and his struggle are One such vital area, examined at length in CS No. 
marked not only by heroism and creativity, but 17, which he excluded from legitimate socialist 
also sadly were severly undeveloped compared with concern, was the question of sexual oppression. 
the leading Marxists of his time and in important Not only did he not know of or apply the conti- 
respects were deeply compromised by non-Marxist nental Marxist tradition of mobilising proletrian 
adaptations. Without the most careful political women for the socialist cause, but he even went so 
characterisation, therefore, different facets of far as to oppose divorce rights. 

Connolly's ambiguous legacy all too easily seem to 
lend justification for the programmes of rival Against the background of this understanding the 
claimants to socialism in Ireland today. present article proceeds to weigh Connolly's 

| ¥ thought and actions leading up to the 1916 

The first five articles laid the foundations of insurrection in Dublin against British rule. 

a genuinely Marxist critique of Connolly, examin- 

On Easter Monday, 24th April 1916, James Conn- Twelve days later Connolly was executed as the 
olly, founder of Irish Marxism, embarked on the last of the leaders of the Rising. The surviving 
last great struggle of his heroic career. AS vice- Citizen Army and Irish Volunteer troops were arr- 
president of the Provisional Government and Comm- ested and deported to jails in Britain, interned 

) andant General of the Dublin Division of the Army until an amnesty could be force from Britain's 

' of the Irish Republic, Connolly fused the resour- hands, 

* ees of the Irish Citizen Army with the revolu-.. 

tionary wing of the Irish Volunteers, under the The Rising of 1916 took the world by surprise. 
Irish Republican Brotherhood (IRB), to strike a The bourgeois 'dome Rule' party of Redmond ranted 
blow against British Imperialism and proclaim an against the rebels. The "Irish Catholic' (publi- 
Irish Republic. shed by Dublin capitalist boss of the Irish 

Independent, William Martin Murphy, who unleashed 

Exactly one week later the city centre of Dublin the Dublin Lockout of 1913) wrote after Connolly's 
stood in ruins as the Rising was quelled by the execution: 
relentless fire-power of the armed might of Brit-_ "What was attempted was an act of brigandage 
ain, Its gunboats on the Liffey and its artillery pure and simple ... no reason to lament that its 
pounded the walls of the half dozen points held by perpetrators have met the fate universally 
the rebels - the GPO’ and College of Surgeons, reserved for traitors" _ 
and various outlying positions, Outside Dublin | 
City, in the few centres that rose - County Gal- They were soon forced to change their tune. As 
way, Enniscorthy and County Dublin - the officers execution followed cold-blooded execution and 
in command reluctantly accepted the order to internment and deportation mounted, this apparen- 
surrender. tly isolated rebellion registered more and more 
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deeply in the minds and hearts of a down-trodden 
people. The 'Home Rule' party was jettisoned in 
the 1918 Westminster elections as Sinn Fein, newly 
wedded to the Irish Republican Army, rose to exp- 
ress the sentiment of the working class and rural 
masses. Sinn Fein declared the first Dail in 
Dublin's Mansion house in 1919, which was quickly 
followed by the War of Independence. 


A protracted struggle followed in which modern 
'suerrilla warfare' was born. It was to lead to 
limited independence, in a partitioned Ireland, by 
1922. In turn, as the most conservative section of 
the Irish bourgeoisie moved with England's milit- 
ary backing to quell the revolutionary democratic 
republicans, there followed a bloody year-long 
Civil War in the 26-County Free State. The dust 
began to settle on a formally independent but 
deeply dependent semi-colony of Britain, presided 
over by a counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 


LENIN'S TOUCHSTONE 


Internationally, in the crisis-torn social-dem- 
ocracy, the 1916 Rising became in Lenin's words 
"the touchstone of our revolutionary views". Far 
from being the pointless project of a bunch of 
romantic dreamers cut off from the external world, 
the Easter Rising was fully a part of the ‘epoch 
of ecrisis' of inter-imperialist war and a striking 
testament to the role that oppressed nations 
played as some of the '‘bacilli' of the decay of 
imperialism. Dublin's was one among many nation- 
ally-inspired revolts such as the suppressed 
Indian troops' mutiny in Singapore, the rebellions 
in French Annam and the German Cameroons and the 
bloody suppression of the defiant Czechs by the 
Austrian Imperial Government, 


The war had shaken the socialist Second Inter- 
national to its foundations, polarising it into 
revolutionary and chauvinist wings. For Germany's 
Kautsky and Russia's Plekhanov such national 
struggles were not only pointless but downright 
reactionary. But behind this condemnation of the 
rebellion of small nations was the sickening 
chauvinism and patriotism of the great imperialist 
powers. 


But for the left, and leftward moving elements 
who remained uncertain of their ground in the 
transition of capitalism into its imperialist 
epoch, the Easter events of 1916 were also a bone 
of bitter contention. Lenin had throughout the 
war, and increasingly in 1916 prior to the Rising, 
been re-working his analysis of the national 
question - and seeing the new epoch of capitalist 
imperialism itself as the foundation stone of the 
socialist attitude. The Rising was a factual ver- 
ification of the substance of his criticisms of 
the left around Luxemburg, Radek and others, 
because of the concessions they unwittingly made 
to the Kautskyan renegades. 


Lenin's attack on Radek's article 'Their Song is 
Over' on the Easter Rebellion, responds to the 
effects of such confusion. Radek claimed that 
because the Irish agrarian question was eff- 
ectively solved from above by Britain the national 
movement remained only a "purely urban, petty- 
bourgeois movement, which, notwithstanding the 
sensation it caused, had not much backing". 
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THE REAL ANTI-IMPERIALIST FORCE 


Yet Lenin's arguments have, through the warp and 
woof of subsequent history, been treated as an 
uncritical celebration of the substance and form 
of the 1916 Rising. Stalinists who have turned 
against the whole method of Lenin in order to 
justify popular front subordination to 'progress- 
ive’ bourgeois forces, and Irish 'left republic- 
ans' who in the final analysis always insist that 
Nabour must wait' in the interests of the anti- 
imperialist struggle of oppressed nations, are 
guilty of such a reading of Lenin. 


In fact, Lenin's analysis of 1916 was by ho 
means uncritical. He wrote: 
"The dialectics of history are such that small 
nations powerless as an independent factor in 
the struggle against imperialism, play a part as 
one of the ferments, one of the bacilli, which 
help the REAL anti-imperialist force, the 
socialist proletariat, to make its appearance on 
the scene" (Coll. works, 22:357) 


"it is the misfortune of the Irish that they 
rose prematurely, before the revolt of the 
European proletariat had time to mature." 
(p.358) 


Taken as a whole, Lenin's defence of the Easter 
Rising had, as its immediate focus, the fight 
against imperialist chauvinism which had poisoned 
the right wing of social-democracy - from Brit- 
ain's, Hyndman to Russia's Plekhanov - and the 
fight to clarify the lefts who had not yet adopted 
an unequivocal position on the right of nations to 
self-determination, for they lacked a concrete 
understanding of the Imperialist epoch, As such 
Lenin's criticisms of the Rising are all the more 
notable since he was not concentrating on the role 
and tasks of socialists in an oppressed nation, 

but on the duty, as internationalists, of those in 
oppressor nations, 





SOCIALISTS WITHIN THE OPPRESSED NATION 


But what of the role of Marxists within the 
imperialised nation. Lenin distinguished the tasks 
of socialists everywhere to unconditionally supp- 
ort the national struggle of the oppressed against 
imperialism and the tasks of socialists within the 
oppressed nation where independence of programme 
was indispensable to the developing proletarian 


party. 


More specifically, in Ireland in 1916, a 
nationalist insurrection was probably inevitable 
even without Connolly, but the evidence is that he 
was probably the most active advocate of it. Given 
Lenin's analysis of it as premature from an int- 
ernational standpoint, and given his insistence on 
proletarian political independence even in supp- 
orting the anti-imperialist actions of nationalist 
movements, how are we to evaluate Connolly's role 
in 1916 when he marched out his proletarian army 
under the Green Flag to fight for a Proclamation 
which he helped draft but which never mentioned 
socialism? 

It is easy enough to point to the objective 
events that supplied the context for Connolly's 
bold action - the rise of Carson in Ulster and the 
decamping of the protestant working class to his 
anti-Home Rule crusade; the defeat of the Irish 
Transport and General workers' union in February 
1914 after seven months of bitter class struggle; 
the betrayal of the British pledge of Home Rule by 
attempting to write 'temporary' Partition into the 
Home Rule deal, and the attempt of the Redmond 
leadership to win IPP acceptance of it, most 
important of all, the outbreak of the first World 
War in August with attendant betrayals in Ireland 
by Redmond and, internationally, by the reformist 
and chauvinist leaders of the Social Democratic 
parties in the major powers, 


But it is vitally important to understand the 
nature of Connolly's political theory and perspective. 
We must therefore examine the watershed in Conn- 
olly's thinking during 1914 which brought him into 
effective alliance with revolutionary national- 
ists, against the background of the theoretical 
flaws in Connolly's analysis of the World War. 
For, prior to 1914 the hallmark of Connolly's life 
and politics had been a militant and ‘socialist 
syndicalism. 


SYNDICALISM AND POLITICAL ACTION 


From 1910 to March 1914 Connolly attempted to 
put into practice the 'syndicalist' ideas whichshe 
had developed in the US from 1903-10. It was not a 
pure syndicalism in that he never abandoned the 
tradition of ‘political action’ espoused by his 
former comrades in the Scottish Socialist Federa- 
tion and the Edinburgh branch of Keir Hardie's 
Independent Labour Party (SSF/ILP). While in the 
USA Connolly broke from De Leon's sectarian idea 
of party front-unions (dual unionism) in favour of 
building the International Workers of the World - 
the Wobblies - along the lines of independent 
‘industrial unionism'. Unlike the majority of the 
Wobblies, however, Connolly believed in building 
up a political wing and so he joined the Socialist 
Party of America. The model he developed was out- 
lined in the second part of "Socialism Made Easy", 
written about this time. 


As a theory it was an adv- 


ance on the pure 'political' action of the old 


SSF/ILP tradition, but it was subject to fundam- 
ental weaknesses. Firstly, the role of a party as 
a programmatic and theoretical guide to struggle 
was not asserted, Politics was dependent on the 
degree of industrial control to be achieved by the 
OBU. Secondly, the theory did not envisage a pol- 
itical confrontation with the state, i.e. a comb- 
ined industrial and armed struggle - a revolution 
- to smash the coercive power of the dictatorship 
of capital in society. Instead it posed the mech- 
anical idea of paralysing the industrial base of 
the capitalist class as the guarantor of the 
peaceful accession to political power of the 
political representatives of the working class. 


The application of these ideas, however, was 
complicated in Ireland by the sharply posed 
national question. During his previous Irish 
period 1896-1903, the Home Rule Movement had been 
in erisis. By the time of his return in 1910, it 
had been rebuilt by John Redmond and the Irish 
Parliamentary Party (IPP) and was on the point of 
concluding a deal with Britain for Home Rule. This 
was a Striking challenge to Connolly's previously 
central perspective and political premise. For, he 
had regarded the bourgeois pursuit of Home Rule as 
a "dissolving view" and had assigned all effective 
agency against British colonialism to the toiling 
classes and the socialist movement. 


His failure to recognise that this was indeed a 
refutation of his political assumptions was to 
leave him rudderless when Home Rule became a vir- 
tual certainty. Worse, after the political water- 
shed of 1914, he would go on to seek confirmation 
of his previous outlook in the growth of the ext- 
reme and revolutionary wing of Irish nationalism, 
the petty-bourgeois Irish Republican Brotherhood. 


TOWARDS A HOME RULE LABOUR PARTY 


In practice what Connolly attempted was firstly 
to unite the fragments of socialist groups in 
Dublin and Belfast and elsewhere - i.e. the 
Socialist Party of Ireland (SPI), the descendant 
of his old ISRP, and the Independent Labour Party 
branches in Belfast led by William Walker - into a 
single organisation. Secondly, after some time in 
Belfast, he became Larkin's appointee as district 
organiser of the ITGWU and set about building it 
with a will. Thirdly, he sought to implement the 
dual strategy of ‘industrial unionism' and 'poli- 
tical action' by canvassing the Irish TUC (set up 
by the craft unions in 1894) to sponsor the form- 
ation of a political wing - an Irish Labour Party. 
Although unsuecessful in winning this resolution 
in the 1911 Congress, he eventually won over the 
delegates to his position at Clonmel in 1912. 


The perspective within which Connolly pursued 
these aims was entirely governed by the assumption 
that Home Rule was inevitable. This led him into a 
debate with Walker in 1911 on the issue of the 
organisational separation of the Irish socialist 
movement from its British allies. Home Rule, arg- 
ued Connolly, was "almost a certainty of the fut- 
ure", implicitly guaranteed by the combined forces 
of Redmond's Irish Parliamentary Party in West- 
minster and the Liberal Government of Asquith. On 
this basis, he continued, the task of socialists 





Nelson Pillar dominates bombarded O'Connell Street 
outside GPO headquarters of the Rising in 1916. 
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was to PREPARE for taking political action in a 
newly established Irish Parliament by equipping 
the industrial struggle with a political wing. 


Connolly rested on the false assumption also 
that the existing configuration of political 
forees was enough to ensure that the rising tide 
of militant Carsonism in the north would soon 
recede. As he wrote, prior to the July 12th 
demonstrations in 1911: 
"It may be assumed that the 12th of July parade 
in Belfast will be exceptionally large, aS every 
effort will be made, and no money spared, to 
make an imposing turnout in the hopes of, at the 
last moment, averting Home Rule, but the parade 
will be as the last flicker which blazes up 
before totally expiring." (Connolly Walker 
Controversy, Cork Workers Club edition p.1). 
The basis for this disastrous misconception about 
Orangeism will be dealt with in a separate 
article. 


As late as the summer of 1913 the wind was still 
in Connolly's sails. He had succeeded, at least 
formally, in having the ITUC changed into the ITUC 
& LP in 1912. In piloting through the proposal for 
political representation for Irish Labour, Connolly 
made no mention of contesting U.K. parliamentary 
elections. The resolution which "founded" the 
Irish Labour Party was circumspect in the extreme: 

"That the independent representation of Labour 

upon all public boards be, and is hereby, 

included amongst the objects of this Congress." 
The ITUC added the words 'Labour Party' to its 
title in the same year. 
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On the evidence, Connolly had no intention of 
immediately building a labour party that would 
challenge the IPP for Westminister seats. He 
envisaged it as an electoral vehicle in Irish 
local government and within a future Home Rule 
parliament. Of course, the weight of Home Rulers 
within the ITUC itself must have set severe limits 
to how far that body could have been moved in 
1912, and it should be remembered that Connolly 
did openly fight the IPP's attempt to prevent 
London applying progressive social legislation to 
Ireland which would be a tax on the Irish 
capitalists. 


At the May 1913 Congress Connolly confined his 
remarks on the Home Rule Bill to its lack of pro- 
vision for deputies' salaries, the vote for women 
or annual parliaments; and its undemocratic upper 
house. These were important concerns but they did 
not address the problem of how to guarantee that 
democratic self-determination would be fully car- 
ried through. Less still did he spell out any 
strategy for the working class of Britain and 
Ireland to go beyond the limits of the combined 
forees of Home Rule nationalists and British 
Lib-Labism. 


1913 - INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM ON THE RACK 


The class substance of the Home Rule national- 
ists was perceptively summarised by Lenin during 
the 1913 Lockout: 


"At the present moment the Irish Nationalists 
(i.e. the Irish bourgeoisie) are the victors. 
They are buying up the lands of the English 
landlords; they are getting national SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the famous Home Rule for which a 
long and stubborn struggle has been going on 
between Ireland and England); they will freely 
govern "their own" country jointly with "their 
own" priests. 

"Well, this Irish Nationalist bourgeoisie is 
celebrating its "National" victory, its maturity 
in the "affairs of state" by declaring war to 
the death on the Irish labour movement" (Lenin 
on Britain, p.153 - 'Class War in Dublin') 


Lenin identified two key hopes that the strike 
gave rise to - firstly the extension of class 
struggle unionism throughout Britain following the 
lead of the Dublin workers, and secondly the 
shedding of nationalist illusions by the Irish 
working class through defiance of the capitalists 
and their Catholic clerical allies. The initial 
hopes of the struggle depended on the mobilisation 
of the forces behind the British TUC in supportive 
strike action, particularly the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the National Union of Dock Labour- 
ers. Even a general strike throughout Britain and 
Ireland was not impossible. That these failed to 
inaterialise was due both to the bureaucratic 
conservatism of the trade union leadership and the 
inability of syndicalism to effectively challenge 
it. | 

Connolly and Larkin's own ability to fight for 
the solidarity of British workers, against the 


bureaucracy, was greatly weakened since the major 


links between Ireland and Britain and between 
north and south had been sundered in the wake of 
the 1907 Belfast strike and the formation of the 
breakaway nationalist ITGWU. The 1913 struggle 
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found Connolly, at a time of urgent need for 
British and all-Ireland solidarity, building 
separate national organisations of trade unions 
and labour. While building these organisations in 
the mould of an expected nation state of the 
future, without any strategy for guaranteeing 
either that future or the best defence of present 
gains, 


PARTITION 


Throughout the Dublin strike the Ulster Volun- 
teers had drilled and marched without interference 
from the British Government. In December 1913 the 
Liberals introduced a ban on importing arms into 
Ireland - not because of the UVF but just ten days 
after the formation of the Irish National Volun- 
teers. In March, following Carson's threat of open 
sedition, the Liberals responsed to pressure from 
British Labour ranks and attempted to put British 
troops in the Curragh Camp on alert for duty in 
Ulster. The immediate response of some 57 aristo- 
cratic officers was to tender their resignations. 
The Government, more fearful than ever of the 
pro-Unionist Tory forces in Britain's ruling 
class, capitulated in what Lenin described as: 

"..an epoch-making turning point - the day when 

the noble landlords of Britain smashed the 

British Constitution and British law to bits and 

gave an excellent lesson in the class struggle 

-» Real class rule lay and still lies OUTSIDE 

of Parliament." (Lenin on Ireland, p16-17) 

The ban on importing arms was not enforced when 
Carson's followers smuggled 30,000 rifles into 
Larne for the UVF in April. Thus bolstered, Carson 
immediately demanded the right of exclusion of any 
Ulster county that opted out of the Home Rule 
proposals. It was in this context that the Liber- 
als proposed Partition. Connolly made a desperate 
appeal to the Labour Party MPs to vote against 
this exclusion clause. So disillusioned did he 
become with the Labour leaders that he turned 
down, uncharacteristically, an invitation to add- 
ress a May Day rally of workers in Glasgow which 
would have given him a last chance to appeal to 
the most class conscious sections to force their 
leaders to resist partition; for, the third and 
final reading of the Home Rule Bill was due in 
May, requiring only royal assent thereafter. 


THE CATASTROPHE OF WORLD WAR . 


The Irish Volunteers smuggled 1,000 rifles into 
Dublin on the yacht Asgard - an event which led to 
British troops firing on civilians in the city 

centre, killing three and maiming thirty. But 

before a response could be mustered, news arrived 
of the outbreak of war in Europe between the 
‘great powers'. Redmond eagerly rushed 
to commit the Irish Volunteers to the war effort - 
initially intending that they would act as custo- 
dians of the empire in Ireland in order to free 
British troops for action on the continent. Not 
surprisingly, this did not wash with the Liberals, 
but, undaunted, and confident in the mood of the 
period, he willingly acted as recruiting sergeant 

for Asquith. 


For Redmond, the future of a bourgeois Ireland 
depended on the survival of the empire, so he did 
not resist the shelving of Home Rule until the war 
should be won, although it had already been 
enacted in September. 


At Woodenbridge, Redmond called on all Irishmen 
not to confine "their effort to remaining at home 
to defend the shores of ireland from an unlikely 
invasion" but to prove their gallantry "wherever 
the firing line extends, in defence of right, of 
freedom and religion in this war" (Levenson, 1973, 
p.259). In fact a quarter of a million were to 
leave the poverty and unemployment of Ireland, 
nationalist and unionist, to fight for the Empire, 
and 30,000 of them died. 


Redmond's recruitment drive led to a split in 
the Irish Volunteers in September. There emerged a 
200,000 member National Volunteers under Redmond 
and an Irish Volunteers with 12,000 supporting the 
republican call to repudiate the pledges made by 
Redmond to Britain. This was a severe blow to 
Connolly, not least because thousands of 
demoralised workers who had been in the ITGWU 
during the lockout were now enlisting in the war 
drive as cannon fodder of the Home Rule 
bourgeoisie and of the British Empire, in the vain 
belief that they were defending the democratic 
rights of small nations, Connolly could clearly 
see that a British victory would not, however, 
vindicate Ireland's democratic national rights. 


Back in Belfast since the end of the Dublin 
lockout, Connolly got a taste of the crisis that 
was ripping through the social-democratic Second 
International and dividing it finally into its 
chauvinist and revolutionary internationalist 
wings, Even within the Independent Labour Party 
(Ireland) branch in Belfast, the first instinct of 
his ill-prepared comrades was to run for cover. He 
“was outvoted on a proposal to continue outdoor 
propaganda against the war. He was additionally 
disoriented by the failure of the "bugles of war" 
to become the "tocesin of revolution" throughout 
Europe. He responded by having an anti-war 
manifesto distributed in Belfast under the name of 
a fictional Belfast branch of the Irish Citizen 
Army. 


Soon, on returning to Dublin to take up his 
position as acting general secretary of the ITGWU, 
as Larkin had left for the USA in October, he set 
about reconstructing the ailing union with an 
inspiring will. However, his attention focussed on 
continuing politics by other means, The Citizen 
Army was to be re-organised into a drilled, 
uniformed and armed battallion of workers. 


SOCIALISM AND WAR 


Yet Connolly's deepening conviction that the 
road:to national insurrection was the only course 
open to revolutionary socialists in Ireland was 
not a simple matter of flipping over from syndic- 
alism into nationalism 


The strengths and weaknesses of Connolly's pol- 
ities rest in the fact that he veered between 
militant syndicalism and revolutionary national- 
ism, but never succeeded in transcending the lim- 
its of either. Even though the last two years of 
his life involve political subordination to revo- 
lutionary nationalist forees, culminating in the 
insurrection, he-never abandoned syndicalism, He 
consciously believed that the Rising would create 
the conditions in an independent Ireland for the 
re-emergence of the syndicalist fight for 
socialism. 


In general terms there is no doubt that Connolly 
belonged to the anti-militarist, anti-imperial- 
chauvinist wing of the International. At its con- 
gresses in Stuttgart (1907), Copenhagen (1910), 
and Basle (1912), the Parties of the International 
debated resolutions on what to do in the event of 
the outbreak of war. Although Connolly was not 
party to these debates directly, he did develop a 
position that coincided with one of the lines put 
forward there. Unfortunately, it was NOT the 
position argued by Lenin or Luxemburg. 


Connolly's stance was closest to that argued by 
Keir Hardie, co-founder of the British Labour 
Party and a pacifist, and the French delegate 
Vaillant who was influenced by the anarcho- 
syndicalist CGT. They proposed: 

"Among the means to be used in order to prevent 

and hinder war the congress considers as 

particularly effecacious a general strike 
especially in the industries that supply war 

with its implements (arms, ammunition, transport 

etc.) aS well as agitation and popular action in 

their most active forms" - motion at Copenhagen, 

1910. (Haupt: Socialism and War, 1972, p.27) 


A similar position had been put by Gustav Herve 
in Stuttgart three years earlier, of which Lenin 
stated: 

"The last day of the Congress was devoted to the 

question of militarism in which everyone took 

the greatest interest. The notorious Herve tried 
to defend a very untenable position. He was 
unable to link war with the capitalist regime in 
general, and anti-militarist agitation with the 
entire work of socialism. Herve's plan of 

"answering" any war by strike action or an 

uprising betrayed a complete failure to 

understand that the employment of one or other 
means of struggle depends on the objective 
conditions of the particular crisis, economic or 
political, precipitated by the war, and not on 
any previous decision that revolutionaries may 

have made" (Collected works, 13:91) 

Herve's one spark of truth, which the revolution- 
ary wing put to the centre of their arguments, 
noted Lenin, was: 

"the appeal not to prize only parliamentary 

methods of struggle, the appeal to act in 

accordance with the new conditions of a future 
war and future crises, that was stressed by the 

Social-Democrats, especially by Rosa Luxemburg | 

in her speech". 


The arguments of Luxemburg succeded and the 
original "dogmatically one-sided dead resolution" 
drafted by Bebel was amended. In its @mended form, 
wrote Clara Zetkin: 

"the resolution puts forward as a principle that 

proletarian tactics should be flexible, capable 

of developing, and SHARPENING in proportion as 

conditions ripen for that purpose" (Haupt, p.92) 


This 1907 approach as well as that adopted by 
the Lenin/Luxemburg wing in 1910, was diametric- 
ally opposed to the criticisms made of Herve, 
Hardie and Vaillant by the opportunist wing of the 
German Social-democratic Party (SPD). For them the 
eall for general strikes was to risk incurring 
illegality or semi-illegality at the hands of the 
Kaiser. What the Marxists argued was that a gen- 
eral strike was not a special method of fighting 
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war. On its own a general strike would not be 
sufficient, nor could it be started up at will. 
The circumstances existing at the time of an out- 
break of war - fear of attack, mobilisation and 
martial law in some instances, war hysteria trum- 
ped up by the chauvinist press - all added up to 
very adverse conditions for fighting for a general 
strike; except if circumstances were already on 
the verge of a general strike for reasons connec- 
ted to the more general class struggle. Such 
situations could not be expected to be typical. 
Moreover, war could not be stopped by a general 
strike alone. An armed insurrection was indispen- 
sable, a civil war to defeat one's "own" bour- 
geoisie, hardly likely to be on the cards at the 
opening shots of a war. 


In 1915, Connolly expressed the failure of his 
own wishful view to materialise: 
"As the reader will gather from my opening 
remarks, I believe that the Socialist 
proletariat of Europe in all belligerent 
countries ought to have refused to march against 
our brothers across the frontiers and that such 
refusal would have prevented the war and all its 
horrors even though it might have led to civil 
war." (Labour and Easter Week collection, p.55) 





YOU ARE WANTED 


ENLIST TO-DAY 


'Hdome Rule' in return for death in the trenches? 
Background to recruitment poster is Irish parl- 
iament of rising bourgeoisie suppressed in 1800. 


It was the views of. the revolutionary Marxists 
on how to fight the impending war, and the Bolsh- 
eviks' further refinements of it, which were borne 
out by experience. Disorientation and war hysteria 
made a general strike impossible even in Russia 
where mass strikes had been taking place in the 
pre-war months and where many of the Russian wor- 
kers' leaders fought resolutely against the war. 
With the exception of the Russians, Serbs and 
Bulgarians, official socialist leaderships every- 
where succumbed to chauvinism and supported it. 
Lenin set out to "make use of the violent economic 
and political crisis brought about by the war to 
rouse the toiling masses and especially the work- 
ers, to hasten the abolition of capitalist rule". 





By February 1915 he had outlined slogans and 
tactics to begin to convert the inter-imperialist 
war into a civil war, including: 

"1. Absolute refusal to vote war eredits and 

resignation from bourgeois governments 

2. A complete break with the policy of class- 
truce (bloc national, Burgfrieden) 

3. Formation of an underground organisation 
wherever the bourgeoisie abolish constitu- 
tional liberties by introducing martial law 

4. Support for fraternisation between soldiers 
of the belligerent nations in trenches and 
on the battlefield in general. 

2. Support for every kind of mass action by the 
proletariat in general." 

(Lenin, coll. works 21:161) 

While ultimately the Bolsheviks led the Russian 
proletariat to revolution after three years of 
war, Connolly looked back in confusion on the 
failure of the International, fought to minimise 
the attacks on the working class and in particular 
opposed the threat of conscription. 


When the Government announced taxes to fund the 


war Connolly replied with a public meeting in 
September and then with a rash of strikes for wage 
mereases, making some gains. He wrote in the : 
following month: 

"Some of our class have fought at Flanders and 

the Dardanelles; the greatest achievement of 

them combined will weigh but a feather in the 

balance for good compared with the achievements 
of those who stayed at home and fought to secure 
the rights of the working class against inva- 

sion. The carnival of murder on the continent 

will be remembered as a nightmare in the future, 

will not have the slightest effect in deciding 

for good the fate of our homes, our wages, our 

hours, our conditions, But the victories of 

labour in Ireland will be as footholds, secure 

and firm, in the upward claim of our class to 

the fullness and enjoyent of all that labour 

creates and organised society can provide. Truly 
labour alone in these days is fighting the real 
war of civilisation." (Labour & Easter Week 

coll. p.90) 

Connolly shared a nationalist platform which 
ecdressed a mass rally against conscription in 
Sovember 1915. But employers took the cue of the 
Lord Lieutenant to ‘facilitate enlistment' by 
Gsmissing selected employees who would then have 
mo option but to join up. Two weeks later he 
wrote: 

"We know they can force us to fight whether we 

wish to or not, but we know also that no force 

in their possession can decide for us WHERE we 
will fight. THAT remains for us to decide; an® 
we have no intention of shedding our blood 
abroad for our masters: rather will we elect to 
shed it if need be for the conquest of our 

freedom at home". (Levenson p.279) 

Unhappily this rhetoric was no guide to action 
‘or the labour movement, less still for anyone 
emong the hundreds of thousands of Irish 


who did enlist into the British army. By cont- 

rast, the Bolsheviks organised and agitated in the 
savy and army. Connolly had no conception of such 
tactics, a fact not unconnected with his failure 

to discover what kind of party was needed to fight 
for socialism. 


IMPERIALISM, THE WAR AND IRELAND 


Lenin had argued that the war was one of rival 
imperialisms in which the lesser evil for social- 
ists in all the major belligerent powers was the 
defeat of "their own" bourgeoisie. He showed in 
"Imperialism" how a new epoch had opened in which 
world capitalism would be incapable of systemtic 
progress except through war, barbarism and the 
reactionary destruction of historic gains, Conn- 
olly, on the other hand, while he certainly hoped 
for the defeat of Britain, saw Germany different- 
ly. He saw it as a developing capitalism which was 
obstructed along with all other countries by 
British imperial control of world trade through 
its command of the seas. He wrote: 

"I believe that the war could have been preven- 

ted by the Socialists; as it was not and the 

issues are knit I want to see England beaten so 
thoroughly that the commerce of the seas will be 
free to all nations, the smallest equally with 

the greatest" (International Socialist Review, 

March 1915) 

In other words, the military defeat of Britain 
would open the road to a new period of peace in 
which, with the further development of capitalism, 
the as yet undeveloped forces of industrial un- 
ionism could grow apace and open the road for the 
socialist struggle. It was a wrong view, possible 
only because Connolly didn't share Lenin's ins- 
ight, published only in the same year, into the 
reactionary character of the new epoch. Believing 
in the possibility of a new period of peaceful 
worldwide economic development, for Ireland 
included, it was all the more difficult, there- 
fore, for Connolly to put at the centre of his 
strategy the revolutionary CLASS war against the 
alliance of capitalist and imperialist. 


Such a method would have sought to take advant- 
age of every opportunity created by the savagery 
and disillusion of the war among Irish soldiers 
and workers. But it needed to do more. It needed 
to take up tactical goals that would make the 
labour movement the most consistent and radical 
champions of national-democratic rights against 
Britain, Instead, however, of fighting among the 
mass of organised labour for an action programme 
around which labour would be mobilised step by 
step to assert its leadership in the democratic 
struggle, Connolly used the One Big Union as a 
cover for an insurrectionary conspiracy unaccom- 
panied by any guidance to what action the mass of 
workers should take. And he used the paper of the 
movement: to repeatedly call upon the revolutionary 
nationalists to support such a course. 

He was driven by the fear that any further delay 
in organising insurrection would only work to the 
advantage of Britain. The failure of a general 
strike to emerge anywhere in Europe, the betrayals 
of social democracy - all this was bad enough; but 
in Ireland the impending betrayal of Home Rule 
through Partition, the massive enlistment in the 
war, and the erosion of democratic liberties, left 
him believing that if the insurrection was not 
immediately organised it might never happen and 
Britain would win the war. 


THE 1916 RISING - ADVENTURIST? 


Karl Radek, the exiled Polish Communist, not 
only ascribed the 1916 Rising exclusively to urban 





petty-bourgeois nationalists, but he said that it 
"amounted only to a putsch that the British 
Government easily disposed of". Lenin wrote a 
fierce reply in July 1916 in which he said: 
"The term 'putsch’ in the scientific sense of 
the term may be employed when the attempt at 
insurrection has revealed nothing but a 
circle of conspirators or stupid maniacs and has 
aroused no sympathy among the masses. The 
centuries old Irish national movement, having 
passed through various stages and combinations 
of class interests, manifested itself, in part-~ 
icular, in a mass Irish National Congress in 
America which called for Irish independence; it 
also manifested itself in street fighting cond- 
ucted by a section of the urban petty bourgeoi- 
sie AND A SECTION OF THE WORKERS 
after a long period of mass agitation, demons- 
trations, suppression of newspapers, etc. Who- 
ever calls SUCH a rebellion a 'putsch' is either 
a hardened reactionary, or a doctrinaire hope- 
lessly incapable of envisaging a social 
revolution as a living phenomenon." 


Was Lenin here stating that 1916 represented a 
"social revolution" as some have wished to imply? 
The Rising in no way aimed at putting an end to 
capitalism. It did not even pose any agrarian 
social overturn on behalf of landless farmers, for 
the land question had for the most part been 
defused. Lenin analysed it entirely as an 
expression of a NATIONAL struggle, i.e, the 
political struggle for a seceded nation state. 


THE BLANQUIST CHARACTER OF 1916 


We stand four-square with Lenin in rejecting 
Radek's "putsch" allegation. However, the Rising 
did not at all correspond to the method advanced 
by the scientific Marxists as part of the prole- 
tarian revolution. In fact, it REDUCED the task of 
revolution to mere insurrection, a mistake that 
Marx and Engels had critically exposed in detail 
in their writings. When contrasted with such 
events as the 1905 and 1917 revolutions in Russia, 
the 1916 Rising is seen to have been an underta- 
king initiated by a minority behind the backs of 
the masses, instead of being the peak of an open 
mobilisation of the masses by the revolutionary 
minority. Consistent with the Marxist tradition, 
expressed in the analysis of the revolutions of 
1848, we believe that Connolly's role in the 1916 
Rising may legitimately be characterised, and 
criticised, as Blanquist. August Blanqui coined 
the term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ - later 
transformed by Marx - and was the inspiration of 
the June 1848 challenge to bourgeois class rule. 
However, Marx rejected his conspiratorial tactics. 
Trotsky wrote: 


"Conspiracy does not take the place of insur- 
rection. An active minority of the proletariat, 
no matter how well organised, cannot seize the 
power regardless of the general conditions of 
the country. In this point history has condemned 
Blanquism. But only in this. His affirmative 
theorem retains all its force. In order to con- 
quer the power, the proletariat needs more than 
a spontaneous insurrection. It needs a suitable 
organisation, it needs a plan; it needs a con- 
spiracy. Such is the Leninist view of this 
question." (History of the Russian Revolution, 
Vol 3, Ch.6, 'The Art of Insurrection’) 
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NO LONGER A BASIS FOR AN 
IRISH NATIONAL REVOLUTION? 


Trotsky, writing at the same time as Lenin about 
the Dublin events, did NOT share Radek's dismissal 
of it as a putsch. He attacked Plekhanov's article 
as 'shameless' for describing the Rising as 
'harmful' and praised the heroism and courage of 
the fighters. His article contained a perceptive 
grasp of the class relations of Irish society at 
the time but his general prognosis for the Irish 
revolution was proven to be plainly wrong by 
history - on one side. He argued after the defeat 
that: 

"The historical basis for the nationa! 

revolution had disappeared even in backward 

Ireland," : 


Clearly he was wrong inasmuch as the subsequent 
years saw a renewed national struggle in the form 
of guerrilla warfare. That it ultimately comprom- 
ised with imperialism on the basis of partitioning 
the country into two states, both profoundly 
stunted from the standpoint of democracy and 
social development, lends a broader validity, 
however, to Trotsky's prognosis. 


Trotsky's original insight into the prospects 
for bourgeois democratic revolution in the new 
historical epoch (which he worked out in his 
correct prognosis and programme for the Russian 
revolution) saw that modern imperialism made it 
virtually impossible for a bourgeoisie in a back- 
ward nation to free itself from imperialism and 
carry through the social tasks of the classical 
bourgeoisie - independent industrialisation. What 
he did not foresee then, perhaps, was that even 
where the colonised bourgeoisie was weak and 
deeply compromised with imperialism, a revolu- 
tionary-democratic struggle might yet emerge under 
petty-bourgeois leadership and succeed in wresting 
formal political independence from the old eolon- 
ial power. Indeed Ireland's struggle was one of 
the earliest of this kind, one of many more right 
through this century up to Zimbabwe, in which a 
colony is transformed into an economic semi-colo- 
ny, out of a struggle led by petty-bourgeois and 
weak bourgeois forces. 
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Cosgrave hoists flag over Free State semi-colony 
after Dail vote for Treaty and Partition, 64 to 57 
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Trotsky's prognosis was valid for Ireland, 
therefore, in that there was no material basis for 
a bourgeoisie capable and willing to carry through 
the historic social tasks of the bourgeois revol- 
ution. It would have been of little use, however, 
as an immediate political perspective to guide 
revolutionary Irish workers immediately after 
1916. But then Trotsky was viewing the situation 
from a distance. 


No-one had yet clearly theorised the possibility 
of formal independence being wrested from imperi- 
alism by popular struggles under petty-bourgeois 
leadership. Such an outcome meant that the major 
political tasks of the national revolution (formal 
independence, democratic parliament) might be 
carried out but that the social and economic 
mission of the independent bourgeois nation state 
would be aborted by continued imperialist 
domination, 


The strength of Trotsky's article lies in 
identifying the significant role of the working 
class forces and his prognosis that the future was 
theirs: 

"The young Irish working class, taking shape in 
an atmosphere saturated with the heroic 
recollections of national rebellions, and 
clashing with the egoistic, narrow-minded 
imperial arrogance of British trade unionism, 
naturally swing between nationalism and 
syndicalism, ever ready to unite these two 
concepts in their revolutionary consciousness," 


"The experience (of an Irish national rebel- 

lion) in which Casement's undoubted personal 
courage represented the hopes and methods of the 
past, is over. But the historical role of the 

Irish proletariat is only beginning. Already it 

has injected its class resentment against mili- 
tarism and imperialism, under an outdated ban- 
ner, into this uprising. That resentment from 

now on will not subside." (Trotsky - Results of 
the Dublin Events, in Nashe Slovo, 4 July 1916.) 


AN OUTDATED BANNER 


The larger force in the 1916 Rising was a sec- 
tion of the Irish Volunteers under the lead of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood. The IRB was built in 
Ireland after 1907 by returned US emigrant Tom 
Clarke, himself born in 1850. It was a secret 
conspiratorial organisation which continued the 
revolutionary republicanism of the Fenian movement 
which arose among the dispossessed and emigr@nts 
in the post-famine period. The Fenians created in 
Ireland in 1858 the Irish Revolutionary Brother- 
hood and won a large organised following in the 
USA where a Fenian Brotherhood convened in 1863. 
Against a background of rising agrarian agitation, 
the Fenians planned an insurrection which was 
aborted in 1867. British spies broke the conspir- 
acy. 


Some elements of the Fenians had close connec- 
tions with the First International through which 
Marx and Engels fought for solidarity with their 
anti-imperialist cause, while recording their 
sharp criticisms of Fenian methods, but the Fenian 
philosophy had no place for the creation of any 
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Fenian leader 
O'Donovan Rossa, 
‘released from 
prison in 1871 

to the US. His 
funeral was to 
Dublin where 
Patrick Pearse 
proclaimed: 

'The fools, they have left us our Fenian dead! 











consciously socialist or working class organisa- 
tion, Their political perspectives were revolu- 
tionary, republican, and thoroughly marked by the 
outlook of the petty-bourgeois classes, 


The Republican Brotherhood of 1907 had even 
fewer connections with the dispossessed and the 
proletariat than its Fenian predecessors, either 
in social origins or political sympathies. In the 
course of the 1913 Lockout and subsequent labour 
struggles, the most that Connolly could say in 
their favour was that some elements among them 
were beginning to show a sympathy with the cause 
of Labour. 


Indeed the IRB advanced no social programme, 
Insurrection with the aim of national sovereignty 
was the sole point of their programme. The shibb- 
oleths of the 1916 Proclamation which aimed to 
"cherish all the children of the nation equally" 
were no more radical that similar rhetoric used 
time and again by the developing bourgeois classes 
for whom it served solely to muster popular sym- 
pathy against feudal or colonial obstacles to 
bourgeois class rule. 


Tragically, Connolly's overarching focus on the 
need for insurrection profoundly altered his own 
operative prograinmme during the war years. In the 
Workers Republic in January 1916 immediately 
after joining the IRB conspiracy, he answered at 
length the question - 'What is Our Programme’, 
There we find nothing whatever with which the IRB 
could disagree, nothing at all of a fighting 
socialist character: 

"Mark well then our programme. While the war 

lasts and Ireland still is a subject nation we 

Shall continue to urge her to fight for her 

freedom. , 

"We shall continue, in season and out of season, 

to teach that the "far-flung battle line" of 

England is weakest at the point nearest its 

heart, that Ireland is in that position of 

tactical advantage... 

"But the moment peace is once admitted by the 

British Government as being a subject ripe for 

discussion, THAT MOMENT OUR POLICY WILL BE 

PEACE and in direct opposition to all talk or 

preparation for armed revolution. We will be no 

party to leading out Irish patriots to meet the 
might of an England at peace. The moment peace 
is in the air we shall strictly confine oursel- 





ves, and lend all our influence to the work of 
turning the thought of Labour in Ireland to the 
work of peaceful reconstruction" (Labour & 
Easter Week coll. p.139) 


The leader of the IRB conspiracy, Patrick 
Pearse, wrote to a friend, in December 1915 about 
Connolly: 

"As for his writing in his paper, if he wanted 

to wreck the whole business, he couldn't go a 

better way about it. He wil never be satisfied 

until he goads us into action, and then he will 
think most of us are too moderate, and want to 
guillotine half of us," | 


In the middle of January 1916, fearful of prec- 
ipitate action by Connolly, the IRB reputedly 
'kidnapped' him for a few days during which Pearse 
told Connolly of the plan for an Easter rebellion, 
that Casement was in Germany recruiting a brigade 
of Irish prisoners of war and that Germany would 
supply arms and ammunition. Connolly from that 
moment became co-leader of the rebellion. 
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Liberty Hall after British bombardment in 1916. 
Headquarters of ITGWU and Irish Citizen Army. 





LOWERING THE RED FLAG TO THE, GREEN 


The basis of Connolly's alliance with the IRB 
and the whole of his public propaganda in the 
lead-up to 1916 show that Connolly did not consc- 
iously seek to independently assert, let alone 
fight for at that time, a socialist programme, It 
was the abandonment of a principle long establis- 
hed since Marx, in 1850, referring to the working 
class, wrote: 

"But they themselves must contribute to their 

final victory, by informing themselves of their 

own class interests, by taking up their 
independent political position as soon as 
possible, not by allowing themselves to be 
misled by the democratic phrase of the 
democratic petty bourgeoisie into doubting for 





one minute the necessity of an independently 

organised party of the proletariat. Their battle 

ery must be: The Permanent Revolution." (The 

Revolutions of 1848, Penguin, p.330, 'Address of 

the Central Committee - March 1850) 

Connolly's orientation in the year before the 
Rising was certainly not consistent with this 
principle, repeatedly asserted by the revolution- 
ary socialist movement. Politically he dissolved 
the ICA into the Volunteer rebellion. He wrote in 
the Workers Republic in June 1915: 

"In this battle, the lines of which are now 

being traced, it will be the duty of every lover 

of the country and the race to forget all minor 

dividing lines and issues and in contemplating 

the work before us to seek earnestly after the 

unity of progressive forces." 

Later he wrote, referring back to 1913 

"Out of that experience is growing the feeling 

of identity of interests between the forces of 

real nationalism and labour which we have long 
worked & hoped for in Ireland. Labour recognises 
daily more clearly that its real well being is 
linked and bound up with the hope of growth of 

Irish resources within Ireland; and nationalists 

realise that the real progress of a nation 

towards freedom must be measured by the progress 

of its most subject class" (WR, Dec. 1915) 


The whole weight of his propaganda in the period 
was of this tenor. And if evidence be needed from 
the Rising itself, there is the sacred tablet of 
the subsequent bourgeois republic, the 1916 Proc- 
lamation, written jointly with Connolly and stat- 
ing the aims of the rebellion. It has not a single 
feature to rescue it from the category of radical 
democratic proclamations in general. It is cert- 
ainly in no way a proletarian socialist document. 
Nor did Connolly independently state any other 
programme for his forces in the Rising. 


Connolly was in fact the most resolute leader in 
carrying out the insurrection, but the IRB were in 
unchallenged control, politically and militarily 
throughout. Despite his articles on revolutionary 
warfare in Workers Republic in 1916, Connolly 
seems not to have applied in Easter week the 


important lessons spelt out there. The articles 
had drawn the lessons of Russia in 1905, Lexington 


1775, Paris 1830 and Alamo 1821. In 'Moscow Insu- 
rrection 1905' and ‘Street fighting - summary' the 
stress is on the importance of involving the city 
masses: | 
"Every difficulty that exists for the operation 
of regular troops in mountains is multiplied a 
hundredfold in a city. And the difficulty of the 
commissariat which is likely to be insuperable 
to an irregular or popular force taking to the 
mountains, is solved for them by the sympathies 
of the populace when they take to the streets" 
(Selected writings, Penguin, p.230) 
One among many examples of his failure arose on 
the third day of the Rising when British troops 
arrived at Amiens St. station. Connolly consulted 
Pearse about blocking access through Nth. Earl St. 
and had an Irish Volunteer sent in charge of 10 
from Connolly's ICA to build and defend a barric- 
ade. Onlookers offered to assist in building it 
and to join the insurgents, but the Volunteer ‘had 
to refuse because the orders were strict: only 
Irish Volunteers and Citizen Army soldiers were 
eligible’. (Levenson p.303) 


Photo of 1986 Dublin commemoration of 1916. Organised by Sinn Fein, almost 10,000 marched, including 
socialist groups but no labour banners. Dublin Government refused to commemorate this the birth of its 
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‘BALANCE SHEET 


Any rounded analysis of Connolly's struggle to 
found a fighting socialist movement of the working 
class must weigh up the central events of his 
political career. Among those who aspire to soc- 
ialism in Ireland, the ambiguities of Connolly's 
final heroic enterprise are easily bent to support 
competing and confused perspectives on how socia- 
lists should regard the still unresolved aspects 
of the historic national struggle. 


For these reasons, we aimed to present a criti- 
eal analysis that would bring into the light the 
programmatic issues inherent in Connolly's role 
and on which the tradition of revolutionary 
socialism would enable us to weigh up and evaluate 
that role. It only remains to state where this 
analysis leads us to stand on the 'touchstone' of 
the Easter Rising. 


Firstly, we say that Connolly was wrong to 
lower the red flag to the green, to -subordinate 
the working class programme to that of the revol- 
utionary democratic petty bourgeoisie. The legacy 
of that error is still visited on the Irish work-* 
ing class in the appropriation by Sinn Fein of the 
mantle of Connolly in the name of an anti-imperi- 
alist programme that, even if fully carried out, 
would never bring the working class to power. 


Secondly, we hold that, even had Connolly been 
determined to conduct the Rising on the principled 
basis of making independent fighting propaganda 
for the most concrete necessary action by the 
working class, he still would have been wrong to 
eall for or organise an insurrection against 
British rule in the conditions of 1916 where, by 
no stretch of the imagination were any significant 
working class forces prepared for revolutionary 
struggle. 


Sinn Fein branch bears the name of 
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And what of the Rising itself as a historic 
reality? Lenin and Trotsky, from an internation- 
alist standpoint, and from outside Ireland, were 
powerless to intervene as a political factor in 
the Dublin of 1916. We too, many decades later, 
are equally powerless to determine a different 
course on the part of the working class leaders in 
Dublin as the revolutionary ferment was maturing 
throughout the capitalist world; powerless to 


intervene but enriched with a programmatic under- 


standing by the struggles of Bolshevism, the 
Comintern and Fourth International in their revo- 


lutionary periods, and the struggles of millions 

of workers since 1916. But like Lenin and Trotsky, 
however vital our criticisms, we stand by the 
Rising and defend it as objectively a heroic and 
historically progressive blow directed at the 

heart of imperialism, a blow for the proletariat 
and oppressed everywhere. 


The tragedy of Connolly and the Easter Rising; 
however, is that the founder of the Irish social- 
ist movement, a heroic figure of renown to every 
Irish worker, confused rather than clarified, in 
the most testing moment, the crucial task that 
faced amd still faces our class. Today the working 
class is powerfully organised and potentially 
dominant yet politically paralysed; while along- 
side it the inheritors of the IRB earry the torch 
of political radicalism in Ireland, The issue 
remains to be hammered out as a basis for princi- 
pled revolutionary regroupment: what strategy, 
tactics and organisation can enable the working 
class to take the lead of and resolve the 
remaininig revolutionary democratic tasks in this 
island as an integral step in its own independent 
and strategic fight for working class power. That 
is, how, to make concrete for Ireland today the 
method of Trotsky, Lenin, Engels and Marx and 
summed up in that ringing phrase of the founder of 
scientific socialism - The Permanent Revolution! 
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Turning a Blind Eye to Thuggish Methods? - 


In the January '86 Class Struggle 
the IWG correctly condemned the 
action of the Socialist Workers 
Movement in having a leading member, 
media personality Eamonn McCann, give 
an undertaking to the High Court not to 
enter the campus of University College 
Dublin where he had picketed in solid- 
arity with laid-off cleaners. SWM, 
though proudly reporting their support 
for the strikers, never mentioned, let 
alone explained, this clear contradic- 
tion of their correct call for workers 
to defy anti-democratic court injunc- 
tions. 

After an SWM public meeting in Gal- 
way when McCann had apparently read the 
IWG criticism, he responded angrily, to 
the point, eventually, of physical 
attack on an IWG comrade. This and a 
related incident were the subject of a 
protest to the SWM. Rather than ackow- 
ledge, however, that there had been a 
lapse from comradely standards of 
behaviour, rather than privately apol- 
ogise to the IWG for the event and thus 
affim SWM's commitment to comradely 
relations on the left, they replied in 
a disgracefully snide fashion which 
defied the IWG to publish the corresp- 
ondence, This we believe it our duty to 
do. 
The letters speak for themselves. 
The SWM's reply is given in full: they 
make no attempt to substantiate their 
rejection of our protest by a single 
detail or claim. Until such time as the 
members of the SWM impose on their 
leaders a respect for the minimum 
acceptable standards of conduct - for 
which SWM itself demanded respect when 
attacked in the past by Republican 
activists - and until the SWM disowns 
the lapse at which IWG protested, then 
socialists can only conclude that the 
SWM leadership has no objection to the 
use of physical attacks against other 
socialists as an ‘answer' to political 
eriticism. 


Dear Jim, 


IRISH WORKERS GROUP 
c/o 12 Langrishe Place, Dublin 1 


25 January 1986 
To the National Secretary, 
Socialist Workers Movement 
P.O. Box 1648, 
Dublin 8 


Dear Comrade, 

The IWG condemns the behaviour of members of your organisation 
after a meeting in Galway on Thursday 23rd Jan. when they physically 
attacked and jostled comrades of the IWG. 

The occasion was a public meeting of the SWM in a hotel. It was 
attended by less than 20 people, 4 of whom were from the local IWG 
branch, and several from the SWM nationally. Two IWG comrades 
intervened with questions and contributions when recognised by the 
chairperson, The second IWG comrade was curtailed by the chair who 
decided to close the meeting after less than an hour and a half, 
Questions from two other IWG comrades were not allowed by the chair. 

During Comrade Eamonn McCann's summing up he praised ihe iead 
given by the SWM in recent workers' struggles, at which point Andy 
Johnston interjected "By obeying High Court injunctions!", McCann did 
not respond to this point, 

After the meeting, in the bar, McCann and Johnston had a 
comradely discussion on the semi-colonial nature of the 26-County 
State, and then parted. When they next encountered each other in the 
bar area, McCann initiated a discussion of the court injunction at 
UCD which he had undertaken to obey. The discussion became heated. 
Without any physical provocation, McCann then grabbed Johnston by the 
shirtfront, with sufficient force to tear out Johnston's shirt 
buttons. Johnston in no way struck back, but pushed McCann off and 
they parted, This was the first assault. 

The second occurred later as McCann and Johnston were leaving 
the hotel. McCann, without any warning, deliberately jostled Johnston 
who reacted in self-defence by punching McCann on the chin, McCann 
then withdrew. 

The third action of your comrades which must be condemned took 
place also in the bar when the Galway SWM member who had chaired the | 
meeting, Gerald Francis, deliberately jostled another IWG member. | 
This action was unprovoked and uncalled for. 

The Irish Workers Group has always consistently condemned the 
use In any form of physical force within the socialist and working 
class movement except in self-deience. We believe that any instances 
of thuggery are best replied to by open condemnation and mobilising 
the moral prossure of sccialists and militants to ensure that it does 
not happen again. We call on the SWM to disown the actions of McCann 
and Francis against our comrades, as the least necessary response to 
an inexcusable lapse in the existing standards of behaviour between 
the far left groups in Ireland which generally have been good. 

If the SWM does not see fit to notify us in writing that they 
disown the actions complained of, the IWG will be forced to publish a 
condemnation both of your comrades and your organisation's attitude. 


Yeilell. 
P.O. Box ~ 1648 
Dublin 8, 


We dispute your account of the events in Galway after our public 


meeting. We repard your call for us to ‘disown the actions * of two of ow comrades 
for * an inexcusable lapse'in their behavidur as a bit of a joke. We remain 
unimpressed by the threat that you will be ‘Porced to publish* your version of 
events. We believe that letters such as the one you sent us only serve to show 


your incre@sing break with reality. 


' | -— 


Yours, 


Kieran Allen, 
for 5S.W.Me. 
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HANDS OFF L 


The Irish Workers Group took part in the Dublin 
mareh on 19 April to demonstrate our unconditional 
support for Libya against the barbaric US aggres- 
sion in which children and others were cruelly 
massacred by US fighter planes from offshore 
earriers and from bases in Thatcher's Britain. A 
full statement of solidarity was distributed by 
the IWG on the demonstration. 


It attacked the pro-imperialist Labour party 
which uttered not even a verbal protest, and cri- 
ticised the Workers' Party whose protest in the 
Dail was hedged with cringing condemnation of 
supposed 'Libyan-sponsored ' acts of "terrorism" - 
in the same week as the brutal South African reg- 
ime attacked S.African freedom fighters for having 
been trained by Libya. Imperialist rhetoric 
against "terrorism" - coming from the blood-soaked 
murderers of Lebanese, Grenadan and Nicaraguan 
citizens, is in fact a hypocritical camouflage for 
their offensive in the Arab world against Palest- 
inian freedom-fighters and all who would support 
them against Israeli oppression. 


The US aggression - facilitated by the treach- 
erous withdrawal of the USSR's naval presence in 
anticipation of the strikes - was an outrage that 
demands the urgent attention of the working class 
movement everywhere. In Ireland, workers' organi- 
sations must be won not only to condemn US imper- 
ialist aggression and to defend Libya, but also to 
mobilise for the defence of the immediately 
threatened people of Nicaragua. 


The Reagan-Thatcher-led drive to roll back 
every gain made by popular struggle against imp- 
erialism must be answered by full solidarity with 
all liberation movements. 


IBYA! 





Make all economic or political blockades on Libya 
unworkable! 

All US bases out of Europe and US fleet out of 
the Mediterranean! 

Foree Labour out of Coalition now! 


In our main article on Libya's Green Revolution, 
the IWG presents an analysis of Libya's class 
struggle, Qaddafi's 'anti-imperialism' and his use 
of socialist rhetoric to suppress working class 
struggle for a genuine socialist republic. 


The issues at stake in this discussion are 
immediately relevant in Ireland where the revolu- 
tionary nationalist Republican Movement has also 
adopted a parallel form of "socialist" rhetoric, 
but ultimately only as camouflage for methods that 
reject the class struggle - as our journal has 
consistently argued. The Sinn Fein paper's exten- 
sive coverage in defence of Libya against the US 
included a brief statement of how they view Libyan 
society: 

"Qathafi then set about the difficult job of 

ereating a socialist republic, using the income 

from Libya's oil exports. Since 1969, Qathafi 
has dramatically improved the lives of the 

Libyan people, making major improvements in 

education, health and housing, which, 

incidentally, are free. Libya has been fearless 

in its support for other peoples struggling 

against imperialism and colonialism." (An 

Phoblact, 17/5/86). 


The absence of any critique of Libyan 
"socialism", or of any mention of Qaddafi 's supp- 
resion of the class struggle, is instructive about 
Sinn Fein's own understanding of the road to 
socialism. 


LIBYA'S GREEN REVOLUTION 


The Libyan Arab Republic was declared on Septem- 
ber lst 1969. Early that day a group of young 
junior officers in the Libyan Army (the Free 
Unionist Officers) seized power in a coup that” 
overthrew the monarchy of King Idris. 


Libya had been given its 'independence’ - . 
eourtesy of British and French Imperialism - at 
the end of 1951, after thirty years as an Italian 
colony and nine years of British administration 
after World War Il. At independence the tiny pop- 
ulation of Libya - 1.5 million - suffered all the 
'benefits' of having been colonised for many years 
by imperialism. Its population was 90% illiterate, 
housing was primitive, there were virtually no 
medical services and little state education. 

Idris, head of the religious Sanussi sect, was 
supported by the British and French as a protector 
of their imperialist interests in the region. 


Britain and the USA developed important military 


bases in Libya. 


The discovery of oil and its rapid exploit- 
ation from the early 1960s caused major changes in 
the Libyan economy. As the big western oil comp- 
anies moved into Libya and subsidiary industries 
were developed there was a period of urbanisation 
- Benghazi doubled in size in ten years - and the 
working class, while remaining small, became a 
significant force. 


The growing crisis of the Sanussi monarchy, 
as its tribal and feudal base was undermined, was 
revealed by the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Idris, tied 
as he was to imperialist interests, refused to 
take a stand against the Israeli aggression. 
Libvan oil workers in contrast refused to load 





Israel's oil tankers. Mass demonstrations broke 

out in Tripoli and Benghazi against Idris' collu- 
sion. The victory of Israel over the Arab states 
stabilised the situation for Idris, who was able 

to crack down on the workers' movement, imprison- 
ing many of their leaders, but Idris's days were 
numbered. 


Within the army Muammer Qaddafi had already 
organised his Free Unionist Officers among the 
junior ranks. As student activists the group had 
been clearly influenced by the ideology and poli- 
tics of Nasser - the populist president of Egypt. 
Nasserism in the 1950s had been a mass movement, 
inspiring followers throughout the whole of the 
Middle East. At one level it represented the 
yearnings of the exploited and oppressed for 
relief from daily misery under direct or indirect 
imperialist domination. The masses of the Middle 
East also looked up to Nasser as the first Arab 
leader prepared to stand up to Israel. They looked 
to him to revenge the expulsion of the Palestinian 
people from their homeland and also strike a blow 
at Israel as the chief prop and gendarme of US 
imperialism in the region. 


But Nasser represented more than this, he 
represented the narrow CLASS interests of a small 
but ambitious Egyptian commercial bourgeoisie. 
Their appetites were held in check so long as 
imperialism dominated industry and agriculture, 
and above all, the state. Once he had grabbed 
power in 1952 Nasser progressively became the 
figurehead for this class whose power, wealth and 
property mushroomed, courtesy of the state bur- 
eaucracy, while the condition of the workers and 
poor peasants barely altered. 


NATIONALISM 


Qaddafi took from Nasserism its anti-Zionism 
and its Arab nationalism, Indeed, he took Arab 
unity - the breaking down of frontiers created by 
imperialism and the fusion of states - much more 
seriously than Nasser. 


But there was one very important difference 
between Qaddafi's Libya and Nasser's Egypt. 
Whereas Egypt possessed a reasonably developed 
working class, stable peasantry, together with a 
significant native commercial bourgeoisie and 
broad urban intelligentsia, Libya did not. 


Qaddafi's regime developed many features 
peculiar to nationalist governments in the semi— 
colonial world - a 'bonapartist' state aftempting 
to pursue industrial development via state capit- 
alism, Throughout the industrially undeveloped 


countries, foreign capital often plays a decisive 
role, stunting the growth of the indigenous bour- 
geoisie and tying much of it to the imperialists' 
interests. This means that in many of these coun- 
tries the bourgeoisie is relatively weak compared 
to the proletariat, which poses a constant threat 
to their rule. It is this factor which gives the 
state in many of these countries their 'bonapart- 
ist' character. The state, to some extent, manages 
to raise itself above the contending classes, and 
governs usually through the military, in the int- 
erests of the bourgeoisie, which itself is too 
weak to govern through the classic form of bour- 
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geois rule - parliamentary democracy - for any 


sustained period. As Trotsky pointed out in 
analysing the Mexican government of Cardenas 
(1934-40), military bonapartist governments could 
take two forms: 
"It can govern either by making itself the 
instrument of foreign capitalism and holding the 
chains of a police dictatorship or by manoeuv- 
ring with the proletariat and even going so far 
as to make concessions to it, thus gaining the 
possibility of a certain freedom toward foreign 
capitalists." (Writings 1937/8, p.326, 
Pathfinder) 


Q@adaffi's regime had various unique features 
which both explain its stability over a long per- 
iod and its ability to pursue its state capitalist 
development further than most other 'left' bonap- 
artist regimes. Its bourgeoisie was extremely weak 
but so initially was its working class, a fact 
which gave the army and state bureaucracy an 
enormous weight and relative autonomy within the 
country. For example, the oil industry only emp- 
loys 2% of the labour force and became heavily 
dependent on non-Libyans - subject of couse to 
threats of deportation if they caused 'trouble'. 


CONCESSIONS 


Its enormous oil revenues running to $6.6 
billion in 1974, and making up 60-80% of the state 
resources, allowed it, to a large extent, to 
pacify the demands of both its bourgeoisie - 
through large profits, and its workers - through 
rising living standards, It also allowed it to 
from 26,000 in 1973 to 56,000 in 1980. The 1981- 
85 industrial plan heralded a major turn to heavy 
industry which was to fall foul of the decline in 
oil prices. 


"STRUGGLE" 


Whatever the diffuculties of the last few 
years, Qaddafi had by the end of the 1970s created 
a highly state-ised capitalist nation. As early as 
1973 over three-quarters of all capital formation 
was from the public sector. 


1973 saw a significant shift by the regime. 
Qaddafi launched his own ‘cultural revolution’. 
Like Mao, he mobilised the youth and students 
against the 'bureaucracy' and like the Chinese 
version, Qaddafi's struggle was in reality a 
struggle between different factions within his 
regime. A rightist tendency had emerged, with the 
RCC identifying with Egyptian president Anwar 
Sadat's dismantling of many of the state-capital- 
ist features of Nasserism. This faction reflected 
the growing ambitions of the Libyan bourgeoisie, 
The main source of growing private wealth was 
property investment, as the vast oil producing 
wealth was distributed by the state itself into 
its state capitalist projects and the pockets of 
its functionaries. 


The salaried officials of the Libyan state were 
amassing fortunes as a result of speculative 
investment in housing. This sector was booming due 
to the influx of foreign workers. They wanted 
further opportunities to increase their private 
wealth. Qaddafi moved against this source of opp- 
osition - the urban middle-class, by restricting 





ownership rights. By 1978 he had nationalised the 
entire housing stock. 


By 1979 the only potential source of power in 
the private sector was commerce so he attacked the 
import, wholesale and retail trades. During 1979 
the Libyan government became the sole importer and 
at the same time it attempted to become the sole 
marketer for agricultural products inside Libya. 

This campaign against sections of the bour- 
geoisie necessitated leaning more heavily on the 
students and workers as well as ensuring the army 
avoid the stranglehold of the imperialist foreign 
debt, which entrapped most semi-colonial countries 
as they tried to industrialise through borrowing. 


In 1969 Qaddafi announced he would not be 
renewing the leases on the US and UK bases and 
both countries withdrew in 1970. This was followed 
by the takeover of the property of the Italian 
settler community of 30,000, who returned to 
Italy. A land reform was introduced and various 
semi-feudal remainders of the Sanussi regime were 
abolished. However, the 'Revolutionary Command 
Council' (RCC) which governed the country, was a 
far ery in 1970 from today's 'socialist' Jamahir- 
iya. Its pronouncements were anti-communist and it 
forthrightly backed a right-wing coup in Sudan 
which crushed the Sudanese Communist Party and 
repressed the trade unions. 


The Revolutionary Command Council took a 
eautious approach to the oil companies - the big 
three producers being ESSO, Oasis and Occidental. 
The old Sanussi monarchy had given these and 
others the best concessions in the whole Middle 
East. Libya's attempt to get a bigger share of the 
profits met with stiff resistance. This eventually 
led to a spate of nationalisation between 1971 and 
1973. Yet, only in three cases (including British 
Petroleum, was there a 100% takeover) - with comp- 
ensation. In the case of other companies, Libya 
has a 30-85% controlling interest, Added up, it 
gives the Libyan state a 70% share in oil 
production today. 


This oil wealth has been the mainspring for a 
drive to industrialization in Libya. In 1970 : 
Qaddafi created an industrial organisation agency, 
NPOI, in order to ereate new industry. All that 
time, investment in industry was static at 5.4m 
dinars. Within a year it had trebled, and by 1976 
planned investment reached 152m dinars. By. 1980 
the NPOI had funded 91 projects and as a result 
the working class in manufacture had increased 
was completely under the control of Qaddafi's# © 
faction. Qaddafi's attacks on the right - the RCC 
planning minister Omar Al Mihmishi fled to Egypt 
during this period - were accompanied by the esp- 
ousal of the "Third Universal Theory". Like other 
'progressive' nationalists, Qaddafi had to develop 
a populist ideology which purported to find a 
'third way' between capitalism and communism. Like 
Castro's original ‘olive green’ revolution or the 
FLSN's 'Sandinism', Qadaffi's "third universal 
theory", soon to be expounded in his Green Book, 
drew eclectically from many strands of petit- 
bourgeois socialism. In Libya it amalgamated with 
Islam, which Qaddafi had declared in 1970 as being 
"certainly more progressive than communism", 


-> to back page -> 


' Anti-Imperialism’ 


Qaddafi has earned the undying enmity of US 
imperialism for ordering imperialist military 
bases out of the country and in recent years esp- 
ecially because of his support for various liber- 
ation movements. Yet, as such movements have 
learnt to their cost, Qaddafi's 'anti-imperialism' 
is a fickle commodity when it contradicts Libya's 
national interests. 





Qaddafi's backing for ‘hardline’ factions in 
the PLO has, like Syria's, obstructed moves backed 
by the US to push the PLO into a compromise with 
Israel. While Jordan and Egypt have nudged Arafat 
and the PLO in this direction, both Syria and 
Libya have given material aid to those within the 
PLO fighting such a sellout. But just as Syria has 
shown itself in the Lebanon to be a cynical mani- 
pulator of Palestinian interests where they clash 
with its own so has Qaddafi in relation to other 
liberation movements. 


Having supported the Eritrean liberation move- 
ment in its just struggle for self-determination 
against Ethiopia under Haile Selassie, support for 
the movement was soon dropped once the Soviet 


backed Dergue came to power. Similarly, having 
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aided Polisario's struggle for independence in the 
Western Sahara against occupation by king Hassan 
of Morroco, the policy was suddenly reversed. 


Under imperialist pressure both from within and 
without Libya, in 1984 Qaddafi entered into a 
false 'union' with arch-reactionary King Hassan, 
hoping thereby to strengthen his position. The 
quid pro quo was to abandon support from Polisar- 
io. In June 1983 after a joint meeting between the 
two heads of state, Qaddafi declared: 

"Libya has fulfilled its duty to the Western 


Sahara. There will be no further dispute between 
ourselves and Morroco on this question." 
_ At various times Libya has given support to the 
IRA, Nicaragua, Grenada beforethe US invasion, and 
to the Chad forces fighting the French stooge 
government of President Habre. Qaddafi himself has 
had to seek support against imperialism's offens- 
ive by leaning on the Soviet Union for military 
support and aid. The limits of this were clearly 
Shown by the quick withdrawal of a Soviet cruiser 
from Tripoli following a warning from the US that 
they were about to attack Libya! 

Indeed Qadaffi's relations with other libera- 
tion movements are very much modelled on those cf 
the Soviet bureaucracy with the allies of the USSR 
in the semi-colonial world. They are seen as 
bargaining counters in the struggle with imperia- 
lism which are supported or sacrificed according 
to the advantage given to the supporting state. 

The Libyan, Arab and African masses are in no 
way served by this cynical 'anti-imperialist sol- 
idarity' subordinated to the national interests of 
those offering it. The best interest of the Libyan 
masses themselves is in giving genuine and uncon- 
ditional support to all liberation movements 
unstintingly and consistently fighting imperialism 
and national oppression. Only such a possibility 
opens up the real possibility of breaking imperi- 
alism's grip on the Middle East and North Africa 
and really defending Libya from US aggression. 





Visions of 'direct democracy', 'popular power’, 
'workers co-operatives’ and 'partnership' nestled 
predictably alongside denunciations of the class 
struggle and the equating of trade unionism with 
'tribalism'. BPCs - 'Basic Peoples Congresses' - 
were set up to carry out this new ‘revolution’, 
culminating in the General Peoples Congress in 
March 1977 which declared the Socialist Peoples 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya ('state of the masses’). 
The Revolutionary Command Council was abolished 
and Qaddafi was appointed "revolutionary 
intellectual and master leader", 


The BPCs were classic organs of controlled 
mobilisation for a bonapartist regime which had to 
lean on the masses in its clashes with the bour- 
geoisie and imperialism. Elections were not allo- 
wed. Instead, a process of consultation and dial- 
ogue produced a ‘consensus’ which happily coinci- 
ded with the Qaddafi wing's point of view. By 1978 
an even more all-pervasive method of control was 
introduced - the Revolutionary Committees, Hand 
picked candidates, chosen by Qaddafi's office and 
security services, were given training in provid- 
ing intelligence reports, making propaganda etc. 
They were then sent to set up committees by rec- 
ruiting reliable students, army personnel, workers 
etc. These were then given the right to veto all 
nominations to the BPCs, hold recall elections 
etc., and given both security and police powers. 
It is through these 'revolutionary' committees, 
directed from the top downwards, and based in the 
army, workplaces, universities and schools that 
Qaddafi and his cohorts keep an iron grip on 
Libyan society. 

The workers themselves have not escaped the 
regime's attention. In May 1970 Qaddafi introduced 
a labour law which dissolved the existing trade 
unions and federations. Up until then, these 
unions had a proud history of struggle and had 
fought bravely against the monarchy. This was 
particularly true of the oil workers in 1961 and 
again in 1967. 

In April 1972 Libyan workers lost the right 
to strike. Similarly any independent mobilisations 
outside Qaddafi's control were mercilessly put 
down, as, for example, the 1976 student demons- 
trations in Tripoli - when at least 10 were kill- | 
ed. Qaddafi's bonapartist measures hit even wider 
afield. In 1972 the death penalty was announced 
for anyone belonging to a political party and in 
the same year the Libyan press was subject to 
strict state censorship. 

Yet Qaddafi has not relied upon terror and 
repression alone. He has drawn on the active sup- 
port of those layers which have benefited most 
from the social reforms of his regime - especially 
the sons and daughters of the petit-bourgeoisie. 
Without these measures Qaddafi's base would have 
become dangerously narrow and, in particular, he 
would have been unable to mobilise support for his 
policies at those moments when he has clashed 
variously with opposition from within the army, 
from imperialism or from other Arab states. 

At a basic level Qaddafi has used oil revenues 
to keep the poorer masses passive and relatively 
eontent through a system of welfare benefits which 
are impressive by African, and even Middle East, 
standards. Sickness and insurance benefits are 
widespread. According to the UN, for example, 
Libya has the best doctor-patient ratio in the 





Picture shows child murdered by Reagan & 
Thatcher's bombing of Tripoli. 


Middle East. In the early 1970s the minimum wage 
was raised, rents were lowered and various prof- 
it-sharing schemes introduced. By 1975 one in four 
Libyans were in full-time- education. 


But the decline in oil prices in the 1980s 
has led to increasing problems for the regime. 
Major industrial projects have been cancelled or 
frozen. Since then there has been a cutback in 
imports in order to preserve foreign currency 


reserves, The acute shortages to which this has 


led have sparked significant discontent. Opposi- 
tion groups have appeared in the 1980s in a manner 
not seen before. The National Front for the Salv- 
ation of Libya provides the main focus. It Is 

mainly an exile group and overwhelmingly supported 
by those disappointed urban middle class elements 
whose ambitions were thwarted in the 1970s. The 
spectacular increase after 1981 of Qaddafi's 
sponsored assasinations of dissident Libyans 

abroad is a brutal indicator of the threat Qaddafi 
feels he is under. | 


Within Libya, dissent has been contained. In 
the main the crisis has been off-loaded onto non- 
Libyans, In the summer of 1985, Qaddafi demons- 
trated his Arab 'solidarity' by expelling tens of 
thousands of Tunisian and Egyptian workers and 
blocking their savings in Libya. 


The erosion of social benefits, the halt in 
industrialisation, the emergence of significant 
unemployment and the restrictions or reversal of 
gains in wages and working conditions, will all 
serve to increase discontent among the urban and 
rural masses, It is in the interests of the Libyan 
workers to defend the gains made under Qaddafi, 
the abolition of feudal remnants, the nationalis- 
ations, the improvements in health care etc., 
against those backed by imperialism who want to 
dismantle and roll back these advances and open 
the country to super-exploitation by imperialism. 
Around such demands as the struggle for trade 


union independence from the state, for workers' 


_ control in the factories and workplaces, for gen- 
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uine workers' councils, for the separation of 
mosque and state, and the emancipation of Libyan 
women from the shackles of Islamic oppression - 
around such demands a genuine revolutionary work- 
ers' movement can be built to settle accounts with 
imperialism in Libya and the Middle East. 





